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TELEPHONE PICTURE OF THE PRESIDENT 


The photograph from which this cut was made was transmitted from Cleveland 
to New York over the telephone wires — the latest development in the modern 
tendency toward the elimination of time and distance 
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«Affairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 





HERE is a rattling of sabers and dry bones of skele- 

tons in the closet as campaign days approach. 
Washington will likely be a center for the 1924 
contest, for the President is likely to remain at his 
post in the Executive office and conduct the cam- 
paign from his front door,.with a radio talk’ now 
and then. The Democratic forces will keep a 
flying squadron and a force of research and reflect 
forces at the national capital—ready for emer- 
gencies—for candidate John W. Davis if he “swings around 
the circle.” 

Candidate LaFollette has organized his campaign and has 
announced there will be no limit to contributions, while Sena- 
tor Borah was not looking. Whether the campaign will be 
radioized, ex-rayized, or continue to some extent in the good 
old way of sending out tons of documents and letters from 
Washington free under the frank, that are never read, is not 


apparent. There is some indication that there will be plenty 
of “head line’ attractions for the September and October 
bookings. 





NE of the best known and the greatest of Mrs. Helen 
Hamilton Gardener's books is ‘Sex in Brain.” A prom- 
inent physician made the statement that the brain of a woman 
was inferior in nineteen different ways to the brain of a man. 
He claimed to be able to prove this by microscope and scales 
on the brain mass itself. Mrs. Gardener, doubting the truth 
of this statement, spent many months studying brain anatomy 
under the guidance of some of the leading specialists and sur- 
geons of the country and proved to those doctors and to herself 
that the brain mass of a woman was not provably different from 
that of a man under the same conditions and with the same 
opportunities for development. She thereupon wrote a finding 
of the facts and called the article “Sex in Brain.” It was pub- 
lished in the medical journals of this country and translated 
into eight other languages as fundamental work. In this work 
she was sustained by the leading alienists of America and 
Germany, namely, E. C. Spitzka of New York, and Mendel of 
Germany. 

About the year 1888 she took.up the struggle for equal suf- 
frage. She was closely associated with Susan B. Anthony, 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, Elizabeth Stanton, and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, leaders in the suffrage movement. Later, 
when she removed from New York to Washington, the national 
capital became her principal field of activity and the leaders 
grew to look upon her as “the diplomatic corps” of the organ- 
ization. Elected Vice-President of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association and Vice-Chairman of the Congressional 
Committee, she is accredited with having done much toward 


securing the amendment to the Constitution giving women the 
franchise. It was she who maintained the entente cordiale 
between the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
and the White House and the Speaker of the House. 

On April 13, 1920, she took office as the first woman ahabiie 
of the United States Civil Service Commission. The appoint- 
ment came to her wholly unsolicited; as she puts it—"‘out of a 
clear sky.” President Wilson submitted the nomination to 
the Senate, where the appointment was unanimously confirmed. 

In her youth Mrs. Gardener weighed eighty-five to ninety- 
five pounds. For many years she tipped the scales at 105 
pounds, and only in recent years has reached her present weight 
of 120. She has brown eyes with unusual depths, a crown of 
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Hon. Helen H. Gardener is the first woman to be appointed as a 
Civil Service Commissioner 
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James Jackson, State Treasurer of Massachusetts, Republican 

candidate for Governor, intreduced real tusiness methods into a 

state department where real business methods were sadly needed. 

Human, efficient, creatively conservative, desiring most to serve his 

community and his state, he is a representative of the best type of 
New Englander and American 


wavy silver hair, and a large head. Her hands and feet are 
small and well shaped. Mrs. Gardener has just passed her 
seventieth birthday (1923), but she looks not a day over fifty. 
Her face has few lines and her flesh is firm and smooth. She 
has a vivacious manner, a sunshiny disposition, a keen sense 
of humor, and is always thoughtful and sympathetic. She is an 
interesting talker, has many stories to relate, and wherever she 
goes she is the center of the group. In a few words, she has a 
charming personality and is the personification of eternal 
yeuth! 

As Civil Service Commissioner her office is located at 1724 F 
Street, N. W. The Commission occupies the entire building 
and her private office is on the sixth floor of the building over- 
looking the White House grounds, the Lincoln Memorial, the 
Tidal Basin, and the Potomac River. If one has a legitimate 
errand it is not difficult to gain admittance to Commissioner 
Gardener's private office. Her desk stands in the center of a 
large room and when the visitor enters the Commissioner makes 
a very charming picture as she looks up and smiles. Her feet 
do not reach the floor as she sits in her swivel chair at the 
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mahogany desk and she has to employ the good services of a 
hassock. She listens to many tales of woe from both men and 
women in the Government service and outside, and lends a 
helping hand wherever possible. She is resourceful and her 
wealth of general information is of immense value in her civil 
service work. 

The function of the Civil Service Commission is to supply 
personnel: for the United States Government offices, for the 
departments in Washington as we'l as government establish- 
ments over the entire United States, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines. The Commission examines about 250,000 
applicants for Government rositions each year. The exam- 
inations represent more than a thousand different occupations. 
This gigantic employment function is recognized without ques- 
tion as the largest in the world. The employees chosen through 
the Commission's examinations for the various Government 
establishments range from unskilled laborers to highly-trained 
professional and technical men and women. There are many 
principles to be established in connection with the carrying out 
of this tremendous personnel problem and the Civil Service 
Commissioners are directly responsible to the President of the 
United States in the work. 

The merit system of filling Government positions had its 
birth in 1883 when the Congress enacted legislation authorizing 


the President to establish the Civil Service Commission and take 


a few of the positions out of the political scramble of that day. 
The Commission's establishment has grown from a handful of 
people in its single office in Washington in 1884 to an organiza- 
tion in 1923 of more than five hundred persons in its central 
office in Washington and its thirteen district offices throughout 
thecountry. The Commission also maintains 3,500 local boards 
of examiners in the larger cities and towns of the country, 
whose members, numbering two or three, conduct examina- 
tions. These board members are borrowed from other branches 
of the Government, principally the Post Office service, and 
give only a part of their time to civil service work. There are 
about 560,000 persons employed by the United States Govern- 
ment at the present time, and a very large percentage of this 
number entered the service through civil service examinations. 

Mrs. Gardener declares herself to be strictly non-partisan. 
and if she has any politics no one has learned what they are. 
She is a supporter of the National League of Women Voters 
and strongly advocates independence in- politics—that is, that 
the vote be cast for principle and not for party. 


SARC 


HE Teapot Dome report has finally been made by Chair- 
man Walsh. It is at best a mortifying revelation, but 
still the country is waiting for facts as to whether the contract 
was profitable to the United States. Taken all in all, public 
interest has sagged, owing to the character of the witnesses and 
the investigation, which was evidently started as a political 
gas attack. In fact, in looking over the record of the sensa- 
tional hearings, it is doubtful whether they were of any benefit 
to the government. They played a part more as a moral awak- 
ening in house cleaning rather than proving of any material 
advantage. 

We can remember the sugar investigation with all its sensa- 
tions, the steel investigation, which brought George Stanley to 
the fore, and the testimony of Pierpont Morgan; the Pugo 
investigation, which mainly developed numerous attorney fees: 
the coal investigation and the League investigation. The chief 
reason is to furnish lime light for some rather lame reputations. 
It is a spot light for committees, but it is doubtful if the inter- 
ference of rocky legislation drags along until the public grows 
tired of the blind alleys into which investigations run. 

There will be an effort on the part of both political parties to 
see which pot or large kettle is black, but the people seem to be 
tired of tribunals where witnesses are not sworn and can stand 
on the house tops and through the press proclaim. all their 
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ad prejudices and -utilize kindly old Uncle Sam and his 
preserves for doing the legislative work that could be done 
effectively by a few efficient officers of the law and courts where 
testimony would be sworn and prosecutions made, penalties 
inflicted and criminals incarcerated. 

During these hearings there were times when there were few 
if any Senators on the floor or in the House. Senator Curtis 
was the only solon on the floor of the Senate when in session at 
one time. 

There was the usual rush for the close of the session and when 
the electric fans started in motion there was a memory of those 
long summer sessions that does not appeal to the average 
Senator and Congressman. 

As the Senators go back and forth from the Cabinet to the 
*House Office Building, they walk inside the lines. Many of 
the doors of the Congressional Office are adorned with welcome 
signs—'*Walk In’—like those of the popular dentist or doctor. 

In the meantime the roll-calls are being studied and the 
question now is whether the people will recall Congress or those 
who voted against the President or recall the President. The 
fact that the Republican President had more supporters among 
the Democrats than the Republicans on the final roll call indi- 
cates that Coolidge could scarcely be called a partisan Presi- 
dent. 

-There was a great deal of interesting speculation on La- 
Follette’s plan of throwing the election of the President into 
the House, and all sorts of cunning schemes divined a la bloc. 

The plan is to have the minority hold the balance of power 
and make the larger party walk the chalk mark. This may be 
endured patiently for a time, but like all third parties and 
spasmodic upheavals they have their day. 

Even when Chief Stone of the Brotherhood of Engineers 
failed his organization in the campaign honors, he became much 
more active in politics and began coquetting with Senator La- 
Follette and in the alliance he has always proved an ever- 


willing Barkis. 


URING the dog days there was a placidity of temper 

somewhat different from the “gcod old summer time” 
with Congress in session during the war when heated discus- 
sions were ripe. It is difficult to develop temper at long range. 
The usual epidemic of stump speeches may break out, for 
Senator LaFollette claims fourteen hundred orators on his 
speaker battalions. Admirers of General “Hell fire. Maria” 
Dawes have already launched a campaign with torches and 
red fire at his home in Evanston, Illinois, suggestive of the 
old days of the “Wide-Awekes” in the Lincoln campaign. 
This is more of a ‘revival’ than an initiative plen. Women are 
alteady planning early meetings of clubs and organizations 
where the political issues may be discussed in a forum—in- 
formative style. They are not getting excited over campaign 
camouflages. They want facts as to why a change should 
be made—wherein will it better the conditions at home. 


HE rush to Europe this year by young people is working 
out the suggestion of Everett N. Terhune of the Boot ari! 
Shoe Recorder: 

“While we have the resources of production and the caliber 
of men to engineer great enterprises and the money to go with 
it, what we need is to internationalize our young men and 
women. 

“The growing competition with Eastern countries indicates 
that they are already sending young men into foreign fields 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the racial traits of the 
people, learn their languages, adopt new ideas on their business 
methods, analyze their foibles, and find out their year-in and 





* year-out requirements for commodities. 





Alvan T. Fuller, present Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, 


Republican, is a candidate for Governor. As a politician he 

believes that the chief consideration of an administrator should be 

the best interests of his constituents. A pioneer in the automobile 

industry in New England, he has attained a most unusual and 
outstanding business success 


“| consider this training for a small standing army of young 
men is the best ground work for a future great and predom- 
inating grasp on foreign trade that can possibly be created.” 

To internationalize junior ambassadors of trade is to start 
right, remembering that politeness is not always an intention 
to buy. 

By internationalizing our young men and sending them to 
study methods of building business and friendly relations in 
various lands will not only influence trade of the future, but 
help solve international problems when diplomats and politi- 
cians have failed. 


SADR 


OW I wish I could picture the scene at the White House 

on that hot summer day when President Coolidge and 
his father were sitting together having a little chat in the 
executive office. It was the first time that Colonel Coolidge 
had visited Washington since he had sworn in his son as Presi- 
dent. Called there on the sad mission of attending the funeral 
of his grandson, there was something in that scene of this 
father and son that made me think of the expressions of sym- 
pathy that had poured into the White House from homes 
where there was a vacant chair. The two seemed to under- 
stand and were not talking much—but communing. There 
was the look in the face of Calvin Coolidge indicating a son 
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Senator Holm O. Bursum of New Mexico is a stock raiser and 
wool grower. His most important work as a legislator has been in 
connection with the Tariff Bill, when he took charge of the wool 
schedule. As Chairman of the Pension Committee he has per- 
formed a splendid service for the rehabilitation of the veterans 


who had a companion father, standing with him in the shadows. 
The President had cleared up his desk and swung around in 
the executive chair for a few minutes’ chat with visitors, intro- 
ducing his father betimes as the real personage in the room. 
The Colonel was leaving that night for the old home in Ply- 
mouth, Vermont. When he arrived he insisted that there 
was no place like the old home among the Green’ Mountains. 
There was rugged earnestness and honesty in the lines of the 
face of the President's father that revealed the conception 
of a sturdy American. The President turned and lcoked 
out of the window and | fancied he would rather have viewed 
the fields of Plymouth than the well-kept lawn of the White 
House grounds. There was a lull in the procession of callers, 
for the President was working on his speeches, and it is fair 
to presume he read a paragraph or two to his guest from Ver- 
mont. Towering heaps of documents and communications 
had keen signed, for Calvin Coolidge has made a systematic 
routine of his work at the White House. While the hours 
and minutes are measured, he takes time to relax, for he is 
often reminded that his predecessor, Warren Harding, re- 
marked to him while President: “This is a man-killing job.” 


“ay, 


HE discussion of the approaching changes in the personnel 

of the Supreme Court has added fresh interest to the 
monumental work of former Senator Albert J. Beveridge and 
his “Life of John Marshall.” 





As I stood before the monument of John Marshall , which is 
under the shade of the Capitol dome, I thought of Senator 
Beveridge and his scholarly work. Interest in the book has 
not abated in the years that have elapsed since. the publication 
of the first volume. 

It represents in itself an achievement in blending law, history 
and biography. In the libraries its place is secure for a long 
time to come as one of the monumental biographies. Passing 
the old home of the eminent jurist in Richmond—now a place 
of the national shrine—I recalled the sense of humor of Chief 
Justice John Marshall in writing to his wife: 

“My dearest Polly,— 

“| had the mortification to discover that I had lost three 
silver dollars out of my waistcoat pocket. They had worn . 
through the various mendings the pocket had sustained and 
sought their liberty in the sands of Carolina. After fumbling 
several minutes in the portmanteau | found that I had every- 
thing there except a pair of breeches. I hoped to get a pair 
made while court was delayed, but not a tailor could be pre- 
vailed upon to work for me.” 

So the eminent Chief Justice found himself forced to do with- 
out his court breeches. 

Upon his return to private life, Senator Beveridge gave at- 
tention to the hero that had fascinated him from the earliest 
boyhood days’ when he contemplated the study of law. 


HEY call him “H. O.” down in the home town of Socorro, 

New Mexico. He is a stock raiser and wool grower—a 
yard wide in all his acts and deeds—so the neighbors say. 
Senator Holm O..Bursum was born at Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 
1867, but at fourteen years of age he found himself in New 
Mexico, throwing a lariat and riding the range—ready to 
grow up with the country. 

Later, as a young man, he also found himself member of the 
Territorial legislature and a regular delegate to the Republican 
National Conventions from 1904. As member and floor leader 
of the Constitutional Convention of his state and a member 
of the Republican National Committee since 1919, he has 
been prominent in state affairs. In March, 1921, he was 
sworn in as United States Senator and he made a lively record 
in the Senate. His most important work was in connection 
with the tariff bill, when he took charge of the wool schedule, 
for as a wool grower he felt that he knew just what he was 
talking atout. When it came to live stock, he again impressed 
some of his ideas upon his colleagues in the Senate and the 
House. 

As chairman of the Pension Committee he did important 
work on the Reclamation Committee. In fact, every bill 
with which he has been connected has been a constructive 
measure of importance and vital interest to the West, South- 
west, and particularly New Mexico, which has always had his 
undivided interest. This has not interfered with his taking 
part in national, Federal, and general legislation for the coun- 
try, for he was successful in as. to frame the present dye 
laws of the country. 

Senator Bursum is a big man, with the hail, breezy manner 
of the man from the West. As a campaigner he can cover 
the reach of long distances in New Mexico, which he knows 
like a book, and his campaign for the Senate was launched 
with the confidence of a popular and winning candidate. 





N a hot summer's day it is interesting to observe how the 
public interest shifts in the various departments and then 

to the White House. That day it seemed to center at the 
State Department. Under-Secretary of State Grew had 


prepared a red-hot note for Persia—a document that sizzled 
with a definite request and no temporizing. The cloud in the 
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Near East passed and the Trenton was dispatched by the 
Navy Department to bring home the remains of the late 
Major Imbrie, the vice-consul slain by the fanatics. 

Callers from the diplomatic corps come and go in the sum- 
mer months, for the State Department is the place where 
international troubles are talked over, as there seems to be no 
closed season in troubles. 

In the passport division there was unusual activity. It is 
estimated that a larger number of passports have been issued 
to American citizens traveling abroad this year than ever 
before, while it does not compare to the number of doughboys 
who had passports overseas by the millions during the war. 

The average soldier has little interest in ever seeing France 
again. It has been left for tourists to visit the battlefields and 
fight the campaigns all over again from folders, maps, and 
guidebooks. The individuals visiting foreign parts in these 
piping times are earning a little more than $30 per month 
with which to recruit foreign tills. 





T their home at 52 Avenue de Saxe, in the southwestern 
part of Paris on the Montmarte side of the Seine, within 
a stone's throw of the Invalides where is the tomb of Napoleon, 
Madame Foch, the wife of Marshall Foch, entertained many 
visiting Americans. 
Actively engaged in charitable work during the war, she 
visited many of the welfare establishments established by the 
Americans, and was impressed. Herfcommient.was character- 


Congressman W. R. Green, Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, was born in Connecticut, but followed Greely'’s advice 
and ‘‘went West,’ was admitted to the bar and became a practicing 
attorney at Dow City, Iowa, and later judge of the District Court. 
Elected to the Sixty-Second Congress to fill a vacancy, he has been 
re-elected to serve each succeeding term since 1911 
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Roger W. Babson, statisticak expert and founder of the Babson 
Business Institute,. predicts better business ccnditions in 1925, 
with plenty of funds for legitimate enterprises. His conclusion is 
that the country is now facing one of the periodical upward move- 
ments in the prices of commodities, but that wages in the industries 

have reached their peak 
istic: “The Americans,” she said, “have been wonder“ul. 
France will always appreciate what they have done.” The 
adeptability and cleverness of the American women in meeting 
emergencies surpriscd the nations of Europe. “Women in 
France have not had the opportunity to develop initiative 
and enterprise as given to the American wcmen. In supplying 
milk for the French babies. they touched the mother heart of 
France.” 

She visited frequently the devastated regions after the War 
and assisted in the relief work. She does not think that France 
is ready for Woman's Suffrage, for the reason that the women 
are eager to return to the traditional home life which they lefg 
to do the masculine labor during the war, but she added: “If 
the French women should demand suffrage, I do not think 
they would have any difficulty in getting it; however, | do 
not think they want it now. But you know | am not supposed 
to comment upon political questions.” she told her visitors, 





HE fascination of the real New York City grows upon the 
visitors and delegates at the Convention. Even in their 
disappointment and disgust when they get home they think 
about it, and talk about their visit to New York—and sooner 
or later they will be going again. There is something magnetic 
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Marshall Field, 3d, son of the great Chicago merchant prince, and 

trustee of the vast Marshall Field estate, though born in Chicago, was 

reared and ecucated in England. being a student of Eaton College 

and Cambridge University. Enlisting in the U. S. Army as a 

private soldier during the World War, he participated in the St. 

Mihiel and the Meuse-Argonne operations and was promoted 
through the non-commissioned grades to captain 


about New York City, where seven million people “‘live and 
Breathe and have their being.” 

The magnet is the people. They are there. They are not 
going to ccme, they are already there in New York. 

A cross section of New York City reflects the nation. It is 
not Wall Street, the banks or business power centered in execu- 
tive direction and control. It is the existence of the mass 
mind recruited every day from all parts of the country. 

“Yes, | have spent all my money and borrowed some more, 
but after ten days in New York | want to go home and when I 
get home | want to go again, so there you are.” 

Opportunity is a big door in New York City if you can only 
find the key. The first thing is the treadmill and the labyrinth 
of New York, and they never seem to want to leave. The 


people congregated in the ghetto, living happily, yet huddled 
in a smaller area than in any other part of the country. Yet 
there is something in the very association which proves that, 
after all, humans are gregarious rather than hermits—that 
hermits are only exceptions. We want to be near people, with 
those we like, love and enjoy. 

While there may be some resentment among disappointed 
delegates, there is a general feeling that New York is better 
understood even in its political morals and methods than ever 
before. It was first loyal to Governor Smith as Podunk was to 
Peter Robertson. The people in New York are just people, 
the same sort of people that live elsewhere. They have had 
their fling in nominating a President, and New York City 
composes one-fifteenth of all the population of the United 
States. Once again it has felt itself to be of some importance 
on the political map. The campaign results in November will 
prove how far that importance extends, but whatever betides, 
New York has had a new angle in exploitation that will give an 
impetus and some new notions about the new New York. 
Whether or not it remains the ‘enemies’ country” depends 
largely upon the point of view. 


SRO GROTC 


HE Secretary of State, Charles Evans Hughes, was elected 

President of the American Bar Association in Europe. 
The Advertising Convention was also held in London, which 
dear old town has been tise focal foint of tourist rendezvous, 
for that is one place where they understand the language. 
There will ke more souvenirs of Europe scattered over the 
United States this year than usual. It should prove fruitful 
of results in a better understanding of the cable dispatch from 
Europe. The American does not usually travel with eyes and 
ears closed, or without absorbing an idea or two that may 


help at home. 


PECULATION was rife among a group of bright New York 
girls who held college degrees, who declared that the next 
quarter century will witness the nomination of a woman on 
the Presidential ticket. “This will not be because they are 
women, but because they are now training for the electorate 
in a manner that will necessitate some representation in leader- 
ship,’ said one miss with bobbed hair. The evil laws of the 
various states that have been denying womankind the simplest 
rights of even selecting her own domicile, of even being entitled 
to her own earnings, such as exist today in the State of Mis- 
souri, indicates that the women of America have a work to do 
in clearing up the statute books, moss-covered with the old 
“cave man’s’ statutes of English law that crept in through the 
imitative process of adopting and adapting the statutes of some 
other state or country for new states and republics. The wo- 
men are certainly all from Missouri and will have to be shown 
the why and the wherefore of these old moribund and unjust 
laws that long ago became as obsolete as the spinning wheel. 


SROKA 


ONVENTIONITIS is a disease. When it once sets in, it 
is difficult to shake off. The working of the public mind 
today is just on the borderland of mass telepathy. A large 
audience is keener with thousands of eyes and ears concentrated 
on a single idea than one pair of eyes and ears. There were 
nights at Madison Square Garden when over ten thousand pairs 
of eyes in the galleries were watching every intonation of the 
voice of speaker or a delegate on the floor—then giving vent to 
their own reflection, “‘thumbs up or down’’ with boos or cheers, 
with all the freedom and abandon of baseball bleachers. 
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M. Douglas Flattery, Useful Citizen 


Most versatile of Bostonians has played many parts in life, excelled in 
many lines, and had a colorful, adventurous and active existence, in 
which devotion to the ideal of public good has been largely manifest 


HOSE who know M. Douglas Flattery of 
Boston realize that his dominant purpose 
in life is to be a useful citizen. Many 

who do not know of him know of his work. His 
success in his own business has only stimulated 
greater activity in following his ideals. His career 
is as romantic as that of any character in fiction. 

Although his birthplace is Dungarvan, Ire- 
land, he was born an American citizen. This 
may seem like a paradox, but his father was 
Michael Angelo Flattery, an American citizen 
and a pioneer contractor in building the rail- 
roads of the West, with headquarters at Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. The son was born while the 
father was visiting the old home in Ireland. 
Mr. Flattery’s father died when the boy was 
three years old, and the mother never saw 
America. 

At the age of fourteen he saved a police 
sergeant from dtowning in the rough waters off 
the shores of Ireland. In 1889 he was awarded 
a medal for saving a soldier from drowning, 
and fifteen years later the Massachusetts Humane 
Society gave him the'r medal for a similar act. 
An intrepid, adventuresome youth was Maurice 
Flattery, who did all the things boys should 
not do, and did not over-study much according 
to the school-master’s reports—yet he was learn- 
ing the great lessons of life. 

When he was fifteen years old, he made up 
his mind to join the army. He was able to pass 
as nineteen years of age. During his seven 
years in the army he did not leave England, for 
this was the first period in one hundred and 
twenty years that England was not drawing 
troops from home for warfare abroad. Young 
Flattery delighted in teaching others and was 
always wanting to do something that no one 
else could do and took up everything he could 
in order to escape drill. The sergeant, whose 
life he had saved, was the firm friend and coun- 
selor of the young lad with the dreams. 

At the age of eighteen he passed with honors 
for a commission as captain and was the first 
non-commissioned officer to receive such a dis- 
tinction. It takes money to outfit‘and support 
a captain in the English army. He had taken 
courses in fencing, musketry and gymnastics 
and served as an instructor in these sciences. 

While in the army, Maurice Flattery wrote a 
novel and gave it to an acquaintance, an Irish- 
man, who had given him some material, to look 
it over and check up. The acquaintance sold it 
to a newspaper and had it printed as his own— 
and Maurice Flattery’s literary work began 
under another name not of his own choosing. 

He was offered a commission to go to Egypt 
as instructor, but his one purpose was to come 
to America, and he gave up a promising career 
in Egypt. Landing in Boston in 1893, he was 
employed by a department store as an account- 
ant at $4 a week. After a week he decided that 
this did not have the outlook of a real career, 
and he accepted a position as musical director 





AURICE DOUGLAS FLATTERY, 

playwright, composer, lawyer, physician, the- 

atrical manager and producer, has had few idle or 

uninteresting moments in life himself—and has 

made the lives of thousands of other people better 

and brighter through his unselfish efforts to help 
suffering humanity 


author, 


of a burlesque company. He wrote the music 
for the burlesque “Babes in the Woods.” 

His musical education was obtained in his 
school days, when he had a teacher especially 
interested in singing. Music was an instinct 
with him, for he could write music as quickly as 
words can be taken down in shorthand. Writing 
down the notes of a song without hesitation, he 
would read them as if reading from a book. It 
was inspiring to see him sit down at the organ 
and watch his fingers wander idly over the keys 
as he picked out a melody and then wrote the 
score. . 

He next produced a lyric opera, ‘“The Duchess 
of Dublin,” for he could not resist the impulse 
to write music. His genius for fiction. and 
creative work came to him when in the army, 
when he followed up that first purloined manu- 
script with the novels ‘“‘Wife or Maid,” ‘“‘A Pair 
of Knaves,” “The Subterfuge,” “Faith Mather,” 
and “Annie Laurie”’—a small library of fiction 
in itself. The second time he delivered his manu- 
script in person to the publishers. 


After the experience with the stage and 
music, he decided to practice law and spent odd 
moments teaching fencing and boxing to finish 
up his law career. In the meantime he was 
studying at the Harvard Medical School, where 
the great work of his life began. Called to the 
University of Nebraska and afterwards to Cen- 
tre College, Danville, Kentucky, one season, he 
secured an appropriation for the International 
Indoor Athletic Meet in Chicago and that col- 
lege took the athletic honors under the coaching 
of the versatile Flattery. 

In 1897 he returned to London and was mar- 
ried, but America had her hold on him and he 
again landed in the U. S. A. with $100 to make 
another start. Practicing medicine, he soon 
became known as one of the most thoroughly- 
informed physiologists in the country. 

Receiving a degree of Doctor of Law and 
Bachelor of Law, he shifted to law again and took 
up international law, writing a book on the sub- 
ject that was widely quoted in Congress. The 
marvel about Douglas Flattery is the versatility 
and thoroughness with which each undertaking 
of his life has been carried out. 

From Kentucky he came east to practice law 
and hired a desk in the office of an old practi- 
tioner, Harry Malter, paying $5 a week. At 
this time he had a wife and baby to support. 
Soon a case against an insurance company came 
up, and Mr. Malter, unable to try it, asked 
young Flattery to do so. 

The mother and sister of the deceased were 
suing for the insurance money. It was only 
the case of a hackman, but it was a great case to 
the young lawyer. The insurance company 
claimed that the deceased had provided a sub- 
stitute for examination. A professor of Harvard, 
a specialist in diseases of the chest, testified that 
at a clinic he had examined the hackman and 
found He had tuberculosis. Later he had taken 
some of his students to the hackman’s house to 
have them examine him as an example of a 
tuberculosis case. 

Mr. Flattery’s knowledge of physiology, which 
he had taught, helped him, for he asked the 
specialist what had suggested to him a diagnosis 
of tuberculosis and what he used to make the 
examinations. He asked him about twenty 
things he might have done, and the professor 
finally confessed that the diagnosis would sug- 
gest five other diseases besides tuberculosis. 
This counted, for Mr. Flattery won the case and 
became Mr. Malter’s partner. 

Soon after this he launched again into the 
theatre business, where his knowledge as a law- 
yer served him well in contracting leases. He 
purchased space for building one theatre and 
paid $1,700,000 for it and carried through the 
enterprise. He has built six theatres in Boston, 
of which the Orpheum is the most successful. 
The State Theatre is the most distinctive one 
and the Globe, Fine Arts, Copley and the Co- 
lumbia are further evidences of his genius as a 
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builder. He has added $100,000 yearly to the 
taxes paid to the city of Boston alone by in- 
creased valuation. Back of all his virile activity 
is the impulse to be a useful citizen and to do 
things. 

Contact with all sorts of people has led up to 
his greater work on the Harvard Cancer Com- 
mission. He made up his mind to study the one 
great question of health. At a gathering of col- 
lege men discussing the relative advantages of 
Latin and Greek, Mr. Flattery made the remark: 
“‘One thing should be made compulsory in schools 
and that is to teach the youth physiology and 
how to study human nature and not spend so 
much time on Latin and Greek. A motorman 
or a conductor lives better today than a million- 
aire did one hundred years ago, if he knows 
practical things.” 

As counsel for B. C. Whitney in a famous 
copyright case, the opposing lawyers did not 
know what Mr. Flattery knew about writing 
and writers, and he won the case through his 
experience as an author and composer. 

A play submitted at one time was returned to 
him with the words written across the top, ‘“This 
play is too first-class,” but he still insists that 
nothing can be too first-class to win permanent 
honors. It was Mr. Flattery who organized 
the old Music Hall, redolent with memories of 
the first Symphony concerts, and the hall where 
Wendell Phillips and Henry Ward Beecher 
spoke. It is now what is known as the Orpheum 
Theatre. 

As if there was no end to the versatility of this 
useful citizen, we find that Mr. Flattery has been 
in the woolen business and has woolen mills in 
Rochester and in Maine, with offices in Boston 
and New York. He has also engaged in the 
automobile and the steel business. 

Attending a gymnasium twice a week, he keeps 
in fine physical trim, for he insists that health 
is the most important business in life. Now 
comes further record of the intensity of his work 
in usefulness to his fellowmen. He endowed a 
radium clinic at Carney Hospital, donated a 
laboratory building and endowed a fellowship in 
Research for the Harvard Medical School. He 
established a fund of $500 a year and a gold medal 
at Harvard for the first important discovery in 
any part of the world for the preservation of 
health and the prevention of disease, not forget- 
ting to provide a fund for his Boston Theatre 
employees. 

In connection with his studies as an expert 
physiologist, he has investigated the inroads of 
cancer and insists that it is curable, if observed 
in time, warning people to look after bruises and 
sores that do not respond quickly to treatment. 
Presenting two tubes of radium at considerable 
expense to the Carney Hospital, he has provided 
that the poor people living in that district should 
have radium treatment. The gift was made 
with the understanding that any physician of 
the staff could use the radium in private prac- 
tice as long as they did not charge for its use. 
So Douglas Flattery continues constantly doing 
good. He is Chairman of the Committee on 
Medical Research, the members of which include 
world famous medical scientists; also Chair- 
man Executive Advisory Committee Vocational 
Board, Boston University, 

In his office are books that indicate the seri- 
ous and solid drift of his investigations. Alto- 
gether, his life is impressive as to what one 
busy, earnest man can accomplish, and is an 
example to the young not to forget that the doors 
of opportunity are still left open for the Henry 
Fords of the future and those who are ready to 


work and create. Men with mind and the ability 
to control and direct must naturally command. 

During the World War Mr. Flattery’s work 
received the highest commendation of his govern- 
ment. He was a war volunteer worker, but did 
not even receive his dollar a year—he was 100 
per cent volunteer. Within the year he has been 
called to Washington for a conference with Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge concerning a plan for the 
organization of experts engaged in research work 
in medical and kindred sciences. Firm in the 
belief that the lives of millions of people who 
die from preventable diseases can be saved, 
he points to the figures of 1918, revealing that 
the toll of death from preventable diseases aggre- 
gated over a million lives. 

Asked to prepare a plan whereby something 
could be done to stem this onward rush of devas- 
tating disease, he has formulated a system that 
will add much more to the achievements of medi- 
cal science during the next ten years than has 
been accomplished in the past fifty years in the’ 
saving of human lives. The United States Gov- 
ernment, with a comparatively small appropria- 
tion, could bring down the death-rate of human 
lives from preventable diseases. Mr. Flattery’s 
plan, as submitted to the President, was as fol- 
lows: 


October 23, 1923 
Hon. Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Mr. President: 

In accordance with your suggestion I submit, 
herewith, a plan for the organization of the Scientists 
engaged in research work in medical and kindred 
sciences. 

It is the belief of the leading Medical authorities 
that by the proper organization and direction of 
such workers, discoveries will be made which will 
save the lives of millions of people from death from 
preventable diseases. 

In the United States alone the yearly loss of life 
from the following preventable diseases is as follows: 


Influenza (1918) 

Pneumonia 

po REE epee no ene ae 
Cerebral Hemorrhage 

Diseases of the Heart 

Brights Disease 

Cancer 


(Strictly speaking cancer in our present knowledge is 
not preventable, but most cases of cancer recognized 
in time can be cured). 

The development of Medical Science during the 
past twenty years has added many years (10 years) 
to the span of human life and there is no disputing 
the statement that under the auspices of the United 
States Government with a comparatively small ap- 
propriation the death rate for the above mentioned 
diseases as well as others can be cut in half within 
five to ten years. I, therefore, respectfully submit 
the following plan: 

First. A Commission of men, eminent in the pro- 
fession of medicine and kindred sciences, to be 
appointed by the President, 

The commission to be added to from time to time 
should be large enough so that when divided into 
sub-committees, the sub-committees could supervise 
and direct the studies of the laboratory workers. 

No member of the Commission should be paid a 
salary, but a suitable allowance for travelling ex- 
penses should be made, as the sub-committees 
should meet frequently with the directors of the 
various laboratories. 

The Committee should have power to appoint 
directors in each center, who, with the assistance of 
the sub-committees would supervise and co-ordinate 
the work in their laboratories. The directors should 
meet frequently with the members of the sub- 
committees for the purpose of comparing notes and 
reporting progress. And a general meeting should 

e place at least twice yearly for the same purpose. 

A fist of people engaged in existing laboratories 
who have been studying any branch of Medical 
Science or kindred sciences should be prepared and 
in the judgment of the Committee where the work 
of any of these Scientists promises valuable results 


the Committee should have the power to appoint 
such person to devote his or her time solely to com- 
pleting the work that they are engaged in and to 
make such allowances in the form of additional 
salary or bonus as would enable such worker to carry 
on his work properly and without interruption. 
Those workers should only be retained in existing 
laboratories or schools, or in connection with medical 
or scientific schools where adequate facilities for 
study and work are available and where such work 
could be carried on under the supervision of a dis- 
trict or local director. These directors would be 
chosen from amongst the staff of the faculty of such 
institutions as are already engaged in this work, or, 
in special cases, where one is especially suited for 
the work. And they would receive such additional 
pay or allowance as the Committees would deem 
essential to produce the best results. The Com- 
mittee should have power to make appropriations 
for the purpose of buying supplies and materials for 
the laboratories, but as a rule no appropriation shou!d 
be made unless at such educational centers as 
already possess adequate facilities for study. 

From time to time as definite progress is made or 
as definite discoveries were made, the Committee 
should have power to award substantial sums to 
such workers as have made valuable discoveries. 
Such awards being from one hundred dollars to five 
thousand dollars, and in case of discoveries of great 
value in the preservation or recovery of health, the 
Committee should recommend and with the con- 
sent of the President, be able to grant larger awards 
varying from five thousand dollars to one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

At present there are no monetary awards granted 
to physicians or scientists, directly or indirectly, 
who make discoveries of value in medicine, and it is 
against the established ethics of the Medical Pro- 
fession to try to profit from such inventions and dis- 
coveries. But the Canadian Government has re- 
cently recognized the justice of making such rewards 
by giving Dr. Banting, the discoverer of Insulin, a 
life annuity of seventy-five hundred dollars. 

The intensified study of Biology, Bacteriology, 
etc., would be bound to effect a saving in property 
which would pay the cost of investigation many 
times over. In the United States alone the loss 
from Hog Cholera annually is over one hundred 
million dollars, and other diseases take their toll of 
animals. A broader knowledge in these subjects 
would also develop methods of saving such farm 
produce as cotton from the boll weevil. 

I believe that an appropriation of one million 
dollars would be sufficient to get the work organized 
and cover all expenses for the first year including 
salaries and special awards. Probably not more 
than $3,000,000 would be required in any one year 
to organize and carry on this great enterprise. 

Respectfully submitted, 
M. Douglas Flattery. 


M. Douglas Flattery has the mind and vision 
of a cosmopolitan. The following, translated 
from Le Journal De Medicine De Lyon, gives a 
resume of the work of the Douglas Flattery 
Foundation in the Institute of Bacteriology of 
Lyons, indicating what he is doing in France. 
Four years ago he made a gift to the Institute of 
Bacteriology of Lyons to establish a permanent 
foundation, the proceeds of which, each year, 
are to be used in research work upon infectious 
diseases: 

“For the first three years, the beneficiary of 
this foundation was Dr. Paul Durand, head of 
the sero-therapy department. It is interesting 
to note today the very important work which, 
thanks to this fund, has resulted. 

“In summing up the research work which has 
been done by the Douglas Flattery Fund in 
Lyons, France, it is of great importance from a 
theoretical as well as practical point of view. 
From a theoretical standpoint, demonstrations 
and _ classifications of types of diphtheritic 
bacilli;. demonstration and classification of the 
types of hemolytique pathogenes streptococci; 
from a practical viewpoint special preparations 
of great therapeutic value of anti-diphtheritic 
anti-microbic serum; new prophylaxy in puer- 
peral fever; preparation of special serums of 
anti-streptococcus; genuine polyvalents; prepa- 

Continued on page 84 
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‘For I, who hold sage Homer’s rule the best, 


Welcome the Coming— 


Speed the going guest,” wrote Pope many, many years ago, descriptive 


of the fine art of hospitality. 


Lucius M. Boomer does that, and 


makes the guest's stay memorable in the meantime 


NE man who understands the philosophy 
of Lucullus and plans edibles according to 
epicurian standards is Lucius M. Boomer 

of New York. His career has been one succes- 
sion of triumphs, for he has studied the philoso- 
phy of living and in that way understands the 
psychology of dining well—living comfortably. 

During the World War he developed the plans 
that had much to do with the comforts given the 
“doughboys” overseas. He resuscitated the de- 
serted hotels of Paris and made them bloom as the 
rose. Every enterprise that he has undertaken, 
whether it be a hotel or restaurant, spells success 
when Lucius M. Boomer begins to back up his 
ideas. He seems to know just where, what 
and when people like to eat. The weather is 
studied, the state of mind, the inflowing and out- 
going changes of appetite, for there is a vogue in 
eating as in dress or attire. 

The Café Savarin in the Equitable Building in 
the Wall Street district of New York was counted 
the restaurant supreme that applied the basic 
question of butter and eggs, vegetables and the 
subtle chemistry of combination. There is first 
of all the understanding that good value in food 
counts as in everything else. There is no storage 
fish, no canned vegetables or fruits, and the viands 
are of the right vintage. The Boston cream pie 
at the Savarin is known the world over, because 
it is a real cream pie. 

One success leads to another, and when the 
Pershing Square building was completed there 
was a plan to make the building a community 
center. Located within a few steps of the Grand 
Central Station, the traveler finds now at Persh- 
ing Square the Savarin the Second, as the twin 
queen of New York restaurants. Out of the 
dust and the grime of travel the wayfarer finds 
himself welcomed to the inn. The decorations 
on the walls are a startling symposium of Norse 
history. The spirit of the virility of the Vikings 
in the decorations is altogether comparable to the 
works of art. There is a coziness, a comfort 
within the walls—the storm may be raging with- 
out, but within there is the glow of winter night 
like that of the old Viking baronial halls where 
good cheer and merriment prevailed, that suggest 
the adventuresome spirits in their voyages over 
the world. The cosmopolite loves to dine amid 
environments that are cheering and furnish a 
mental stimulus. Exploring the epicurian world 
there is always sought comething different, some- 
thing that is distinctive. On the table a high 
light glows as it were on the face of a friend as a 
new light of understanding. Here and there you 
see the bridal couple, the traveling man, the pro- 
fessional man, the society debutante, the world 
in passing. Even the chef has been transplanted 
from the Savarin, the Manager, Mr. Morrissy, 
was the assistant at the original Savarin, and al- 
together it is a Savarin right through. The name 
is that of one of the distinguished Frenchmen 
attached to the Court of the King of France, 
whose sauces and condiments, which pleased the 





| beg 2 M. BOOMER, hotel manager extraor- 

dinary, has had a career comprising one notable 

achievement following another. Now President of 

the Waldorf Company, his name has been associ- 

ated with several of the higher class New York 
caravanseries 


palate of Emperors, are perpetuated. The name 
of the Savarin is synonymous with the best of 
food in France, the home of the daintiest relishes 
there are in dining. When the Savarin at Persh- 
ing Square was opened it was an occasion that at- 
tracted as much attention in New York as the 
production of a new play. The first nighters as 
well as the old veteran diners were there. There 
was music, and there were flowers, but most of all 
there was food. Food that is remembered for 
food’s sake. The home at the table. It seemed 
like a social function rather than the opening of a 
restaurant. Old friends gathered there in the 
spirit of bonhommie and comradeship, the pic- 
tures on the walls seemed to inspire the latest 
tale, the latest adventure, the raconteur was there 
with his tales of long ago. Everyone was talking 
Savarin that night. What does ‘Savarin’’ mean? 
was the inquiry from table to table. A man who 
left his name and fame for generations to come, 
as Escoffier, the famous English cook of French 
descent, left his impress upon England, so Savarin 
ruled the French palate. 

The Savarin restaurant in New York was first 


started by James S. Hyde, President of the Equi- 
table Life Insurance Company. He lived for 
many years in Paris and became enamoured of 
the wonderful dishes which were supplied there. 
Determined that his friends in America should 
enjoy, as he had enjoyed these delicacies and won- 
derful arts of cooking, he started with a smal 
group in the Equitable Building and finally ex 
tended it until it became the Equitable Restau 
rant. The Equitable Building itself contains 
22,000 people and is always crowded, even on a 
rainy day. It is a city unto itself. 

Did you ever know that eggs are different eggs 
after they are cooked in a different way? Did 
you ever observe that a nurse cooking an egg does 
it by boiling it in cold water? It takes a little 
more time, but the white of the egg and the yolk 
of the egg are a different color. 

Baptiste Allevi was assistant chef at the Sav 
arin, but here he is the real chef. There is a 
hospitality about the Savarin. No matter how 
much coffee you want it is ready for you, one 
cup, two cups, three cups—there is no measuring 
out. The hams have the flavor of fruit juices, 
and the potatoes are boiled with their jackets on. 
They have an entirely different flavor from the 
usual restaurant potatoes. Chicken is fried in 
butter, and here again is that famous Boston 
cream pie—forty percent cream—the cake part a 
little flour, with plenty of eggs and butter. It is 
really an improvement upon the old “Boston,” 
with its three layers made up with two coatings 
of chocolate. The Boston beans are cooked in a 
two-gallon crock, baked all night in the good old 
style that has made Boston beans famous. Mr. 
Boomer always believes in dealing in fundamen- 
tals, and these themes are certainly fundamental. 
No wonder the New England people flock to 
Pershing Square for their Sunday 
beans. 

Now in charge of the new Savoy, said to be the 
last word in hotels, the career of Lucius Boomer 
is a succession of achievements. Stenographer 
to one of the managers of the Flagler Hotel, he 
took dictation from the executive, checking up 
this and that, and acquired the same knowledge 
that the manager possessed. This is the X-ray 
age. How few stenographers realize the oppor- 
tunities that lie before them for becoming just 
exactly what their employers are. Everything 
is done in the open, everything is done with a car- 
bon copy. When young Boomer began taking 
notes he made notes that he could read, and notes 
that he could understand. There were no ex- 
cuses; orders were orders. This rigid experience 
and discipline suited him for the job next ahead of 
him, and on he pushed because of sheer merit and 
ability. He became one of the managers of the 
Hotel Plaza, and later the Claridge and Hotel 
and Café Savarin. He was the first manager of 
the famous McAlpin, and is now President of the 
Waldorf Company. 

Overhearing the conversation at some of the 
tables I wondered if Mr. Boomer was not renting 

Continued on page &4 
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Freely Lambasted and Greatly Loved 


Being mayor of a city of 6,000,000 inhabitants is no slouch of a job. 
All but one of the New York newspapers opposed John F. Hylan’s 
candidacy—but the people put their own choice in city hall 


N the historic shades of City Hall, New York, 
| I met Mayor John F. Hylan on a busy day. 

In the room overlooking the place where 
Alexander Hamilton made his speech, and the 
Nathan Hale monument, with the old rough 
windows and the curtains adorned with the 
“basket of plenty,’”’ emblem of old New York; 
in the shade of that picture of Lafayette, painted 
by Samuel B. F. Morse, inventor of the telegraph; 
the portrait of Grover Cleveland; the august 
array of mayors of New York; among the collec- 
tion one of the intrepid Decatur; in an atmos- 
phere redolent of the old Amsterdam days in its 
transition through the modern crucible of trade 
and commerce, Mayor Hylan handles an annual 
turnover of two billions, with a budget of three 
hundred and fifty millions, and eighty thousand 
people on his pay roll. 

Whatever his opponents may say, the fact re- 
mains that Mayor Hylan has cleaned up New 
York of vice and gambling, and has carried out 
the ideals he imbibed in his native lair on the farm 
in the Catskill Mountains. He was born in that 
romantic country described by Washington 
Irving—Rip Van Winkle’s country—on a little 
farm in Hunter, Greene County. As a lad he 
romped over the legendary home of Rip Van 
Winkle, which as a boy he remembers more as 
the land of luscious blueberries. 

An uncle, Judson Jones, of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, is the only living relative of his father’s 
and mother’s family. His mother was an up- 
state Yankee by the name of Jones. Her father 
was a Welshman, and her mother’s grandfather a 
Frenchman who came to this country with 
Lafayette in 1877 and: lies buried in Westchester 
County. His father came here at the age of 
seven from the County of Cavan, Ulster, Ireland, 
and was a veteran in the Civil War and a proud 
possessor of a sixty-eight-acre farm, with a $1,500 
mortgage. - 

This is what made the oldest boy, John Francis, 
do chores from five in the morning until seven at 
night. Those were not the days of patented 
farm implements; it was hard muscle that 
counted. In a small school he early imbibed a 
love of history, and his hero was Alexander 
because of the impetus he gave to science and 
natural history in aiding Aristotle, and by his con- 
tributions to culture founding the great libraries 
of Alexander. 

Mayor Hylan said: ‘I never review a parade 
before our Public Library but I think of those 
libraries at Alexander.” 

His greatest writers are Shakespeare and Dante. 
Dante’s marvelous conception of divine justice 
has had a great influence on his public policies. 

John Hylan made his way to New York after 
finishing in the country school, and on this day 
he stopped to pay tribute to a teacher named 
Bella Ford, who gave him the right inspiration. 
He made the most of his five months’ schooling, 
but all the time there was that mortgage hanging 
and young Hylan began work on the Stony Clove 


and Catskill Railroads at $1.10 per day. He 
shovelled dirt and tamped ties. 

When he had saved $2.50, he borrowed another 
dollar from a neighbor to add to his fortune and 
with his little bundle, tooth brush and comb, he 
started for New York City, riding by stage to 
Catskill Village. He landed in New York with 
$1.50 net—and now he is Mayor. The first thing 
that amazed him was the Brooklyn Bridge. The 
first thing he did was to apply for a job. 


H's HONOR, JOHN F. HYLAN, re-elected for 

his second term as Mayor of New York City by 

an overwhelming majority, has the confidence and 

esteem of the people. He has made New York a 
clean city, free of gambling and vice 


His first job was with the elevated railroad, 
laying rails. He became a stoker on the railroad 
and worked at this position for two years. Later 
he was running an engine, and the man who gave 
him this job lived to see him mayor of New York 
City. 

In New York his one ambition was to get 
$75 interest money every six months to pay 
on the mortgage. Then he became acquainted 
with Postmaster John H. McCooey of Brooklyn, 
and from that time on his advance was rapid— 
after he had won his sweetheart and settled 
down for a real Brooklyn career, feeling like a 
prince indeed with a salary of $100 per month. 

After running the locomotive from two in the 
afternoon until three in the morning, he attended 
school even after he was married. This necessi- 
tated going to bed at three and arising at 7.30, 
and this habit of early rising is maintained to this 
day, as City Hall never finds him there later than 
nine o’clock. 

Mrs. Hylan was an able assistant in helping 
him to prepare his lessons. She would write 
out his problems, and when he passed the law ex- 
aminations he was a happy man. He was a 


student in Woodrow Wilson’s law class in the 
New York Law School. Shortly after coming to 


* New York, he had paid off the mortgage on the 


farm, but it was remortgaged again for $500 to 
start him in the law business. The first month 
netted $24, the fourth month $80, and then 
he reached the distinction of having a stenog- 
rapher at $10 a week as the business increased. 

His experience as a locomotive engineer and on 
the Brooklyn Elevated enabled him to under- 
stand the transit situation in New York. Gov- 
ernor Glynn appointed him Court Judge, but the 
politicians were not for him. There was opposi- 
tion, but Hylan won. While he was in the 
County Court of Brooklyn he had one ambition, 
and that was to go to the Supreme Court, but he 
never dreamed of being mayor. Like most 
judges, his eye was upon the higher court. 

He was designated as mayor while he was in 
Saratoga with Mrs. Hylan and his only daughter 
Virginia, and there was no one more surprised 
when the telephone call came to him that he was 
nominated for mayor of New York City. Then 
came the attacks of the newspapers. Single 
handed and alone, without the support of the 
newspapers, he was elected and re-elected. 

When I asked him as to the happiest moment 
of his life, he said that it was the time he was able 
to send his daughter to college. Not having a 
college education himself, he realized the value 
of it, and he worked hard to see that his daughter 
Virginia got a college education. 

As a boy, Mayor Hylan was red-headed, had a 
real temper and energy, and he has fought per- 
sistently against obstacles and won by the simple 
honesty and honestness of the man. He prefers 
to enjoy a book at night, after a hard day’s work, 
than to attend functions or the theatre. 

He seemed to have the faculty of selecting the 
right men. When he called in the young police- 
man, Richard E. Enright, and said he wanted 
him to be Police Commissioner, the young cop 
was astonished, but prompt was his reply: 

‘Will you stand by me, Mr. Mayor, in my long- 
matured ideas of cleaning out vice and gambling?’ 

The Mayor replied emphatically in the affirma- 
tive, and he has given the Police Commissioner 
full rein to carry out his ideas. He has never 
posed as an orator, but has always had his face 
to the front, and in his various speeches and asso- 
ciations with prominent men, he has given New 
York a notable administration. Relentless in 
his fight against predatory wealth and the con- 
trol of money, his fixed policy was to have men 
that no interests could control. 

“T believe the golden rule which my mother 
taught me brought me more happiness and com- 
fort than anything else. My mother was an old- 
fashioned Methodist and I can still hear her sing- 
ing the old songs as she would go about her work 
from early morning until late at night, happy in 
her religious faith. Although I am a Catholic, I 
shall never cease to remember the tender and 
sweet]memory of that mother who gave her life 

Continued on page 8&5 
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Trading at the Family Stores 





How the five’ hundred “Brookside” Stores of the Connor 
System maintain the standard of quality and service that 


John T. Connor, the Roxbury grocer, established in 1899 


Trani at the Connor Stores is a family 
habit. What the old family grocery store 
was to the country town at the crossroads, 
the John T. Connor Stores have become in nearly 
five hundred locations throughout New England. 
They are institutions. There may not be the old 
base-burner stove and the coterie of elderly 
citizens who gathered round it to discuss the 
neighborhood affairs, but there is the same close 
connection between the consumer and the seller. 

Children are sent to shop at the Connor Stores, 
because everyone knows that a child as well as 
the most experienced shopper receives the same 
exact value. 

When John T. Connor established his first 
store in Roxbury he little dreamed that it would 
be multiplied nearly five hundred times. The 
success of the Connor Stores is due to the 
following of a fixed policy. When Charles F. 
Adams took charge, he made up his mind to fight 
first and last for standard and quality and the 
lowest prices, for he realized that a grocery 
store was the one place where the problem of 
close profits must be met and fixed, but more 
than that it was a question of service—not only 
to his customers, but to the producers as well. 

When the price of milk was skyrocketed high 
and the farmers were receiving very little, the 
Connor Stores joined with the farmers at Bellows 
Falls, Vermont, and received their milk fresh 
the next day, disposing of it as low as nine cents 
a quart, and paid the producer more than they 
had been receiving. 

The Connor Stores were the first to originate 
the idea of having eggs stamped with a rubber 
stamp, giving the date the eggs were laid, also 
the location. So that the responsibility for 
quality goes back to the farmer. 

The products are received on trucks at their 
warehouse from which the fresh supplies are 
delivered to the stores. The rich brown color 
of the Connor banner stands for something. 
This is the color of the “Brookside” paint. 
Every product is selected with care, and their 
famous Globe Coffee has now evoluted as a real 
“Brookside”’ staple. 

Car loads of butter come from the West 
every day. Large purchases are made in sum- 
mer when the sweet-scented clover flavors the 
butter, and it is put in storage for the winter 
time. 

All the details of the householder are thought 
out under the Connor system. One thing that 
enters largely into the success of the institution 
has been the morale of the employees. There is 
a system of wages and a system of promotion that 
keeps everyone busy and everyone happy. 
Their social gatherings indicate the Connor 
spirit. 

In attempting to do away with trading stamps 
by adopting their own, they have developed a 
system. that every customer understands. Two 


per cent m cash is the rate of exchange for this 





HARLES F. ADAMS, President of the Connor 

Stores Company, directs the activities of five 

hundred trading places dear to the hearts of New 
England housewives 


certificate, or two and a half per cent in trade. 
The Yankees like to accumulate. To see them 
pasting up their book of stamps is like fixing up 
a scrap book or putting a puzzle picture together. 
No matter how small the amount may be, it 
represents money. These are the times when the 
householders are thinking of how to make every 
cent go as far as possible. The Connor System 
is thinking out ways and means to further that 
worthy purpose. They calculate on making sales 
on the basis of three (3) per cent profit. The 
first securities of the company are held by the 
first employees who invest in units of ten 
dollars, as they may desire. So that the Connor 


System is truly a co-operative system as far as: 


the employees are concerned. Salesmen, man- 


agers, superintendents, assistant superintendents 
—it is all organized under one system. 

Their Stamp company holds, continually, an 
investment fund of nearly $800,000 to cover the 
unredeemed stamps to provide for them the same 
security as that of life insurance, for they count 
every tiny stamp that goes out a definite lia- 
bility. It is amusing when sometimes a clerk 
will call a customer back and insist on giving her 
a two per cent stamp that was unwittingly over- 
looked in trading. Managers have been known 
to keep track of these in the purchases made by 
the tiny tots. 

One can almost see the goods walking off the 
shelves of the Connor Stores. There is an 
absolute military order along the line to move 
the goods that come in with all the imperative- 
ness of a military command. Goods must move, 
and the stores, whether on corner locations or 
not, are magnets that draw the trade, for John T. 
Connor long ago learned the difference between 
value and price. Value is what the thing is 
worth, and the price is what is paid for it. 

Mr. Charles F. Adams is a typical merchant. 
He knows to the fraction of a cent what it costs 
to move, handle and sell goods day by day. In 
fact, all the business and the accounts are 
handled day by day. The basis that makes the 
profit possible first of all is cash, and next there 
are no extensive or hazardous deliveries. It 
truly carries out the idea of the old New England 
grocery store where the spirit of confidence and 
neighborliness prevails. 

Mr. Adams started life in the grocery busi- 
ness. He began with the Connor Stores as a 
purchasing agent, and he has truly exemplified 
the axiom that goods well bought are half sold. 

On thefwall of his office I saw a picture of 
Roosevelt and a motto underneath that was to me 
an indication as to the spirit of service and democ- 
racy that prevails—the John T. Connor ideal. 

Mr. Connor is still, living, and although not 
active or financially interested in the business he 
takes great delight in visiting the stores bearing 
his name all over the city, finding everywhere 
the same universal courtesy and expediting 
service that was a part of his life in the early 
days as a Roxbury grocer. 

The very palate and tastes of the people from 
day to day and season to season are studied. 
The Connor Stores have truly earned the distinc- 
tion that has been given them in calling them a 
series of multiples—not chain stores, but multi- 
ple stores. Each unit has multiplied. The 
service in one locality does not vary from that of 
another. It has truly established a service of 
the people, for the people, and a system that 
brings back to the consumer the largest possible 
benefits in value and the highest possible price 
to the producer, completing the encircled unit of 
interest to producer, distributor and consumer. 
These stores are helping solve questions that are 
in their way national and international problems. 
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The Birthday of an Editor 


Even busy editors of great metropolitan dailies have their 
sentimental side, and John H. Tennant of the New York 


“Evening World” is no exception to the general rule 


HIS is a story of a birthday party—the 

day and date is not necessary, but the 

name is important, for it was the birthday 
of John H. Tennant, for twenty years managing 
editor of the New York Evening World. Import- 
ant to add is the fact that he has had, perhaps, 
one of the largest continuous constituencies of 
readers of any evening paper. Incidentally, the 
paper has made millions of dollars for its owners, 
but that doesn’t always concern an editor, whose 
intensified interest, first and last, is ““What do 
our readers want?” 

Even with the busy grind of an evening paper, 
where editions appear every few minutes, John 
Tennant is an idealist. He wouldn’t like to 
have that circulated about the office, while urg- 
ing dispatch and discipline, however. 

In the morning he is there at his desk, covered 
with newspapers, memoranda on yellow and on 
white papers. He pushes them aside and keeps 
an eagle eye on the alarm clock. In a veritable 
nest of accumulated newspapers he weights down 
the paper with an autographed baseball used in 
the World Series. The first edition appears at 
8 a.m. This paper is read in Buffalo and in a 
radius five hundred miles away before sunset. 
It carries the cream of the news that occurs in 
the ‘“‘dog-watch hours” of the morning after the 
morning papers have gone to press. Then there 
swift editions scheduled. 
Thirteen minutes after the market closes the 
paper is on the street. Thirty-eight typesetting 
machines are ready for the relay to handle this 
edition which appears at 3:17 p.m. Then comes 
the sporting editions, after which John Tennant 
begins to think it is a day’s work and travels 
homeward through an avenue of thousands of 
people reading his paper. 

Sundays are devoted religiously to open-air 
worship, rambling in the woods and fields, at golf 
or motoring. John Tennant is first of an all 
observer. His idealism has found expression in 
providing playgrounds for the people and new 
tenement houses for the congested and crowded 
districts of New York. A number of wealthy 
people are interested in his practical dreams of 
having in the center of New York skyscraper 
tenements that will be the last word in hygiene 
and comfort for the teeming millions inhabiting 
the center of the metropolis. 

Now, let us cut back to the time when John 
Tennant was a man in the making. He was an 
editor in his grammar school days and always 
loved to hang around the print shop. He 
printed a little paper called ‘““Young America,” 
which was a lively little sheet and best of all it 
made money, for young John Tennant was in- 
tensely and basically practical. The miniature 
office of this forerunner of an editorial career 
under the World dome in New York, was located 
in the back yard, built of stray boards, an archi- 
tecture that resembled a glorified chicken coop. 
Securing a real job at $4.75 a week, with twenty- 
five cents allowance for theatre tickets, he felt 


is a succession of 





ja H. TENNANT, Managing Editor of the 

New York “Evening World,’ whose birthday 

was recently celebrated in a fitting manner by a 
gathering of congenial friends 


that he was on his way towards becoming a real 
reporter drawing $25 per week and wearing a 
police badge. 

In and around his home town, Albany and 
Auburn, New York, John Tennant began to 
circulate with celebrities and those who wanted 
celebrity. His stories filed for New York papers 
were looked for—‘‘now, we’ll get news!” The 
managing editors of those days recognized that 
there was someone at the end of the line who 
knew how to handle a lead pencil and copy paper. 
Several special assignrcents were carried out in 
such a way that when he arrived in New York 
they would not believe a lad of twenty was 
doing the work of a seasoned veteran. When 
he started on the World, he began a real career 
of world fame. The record of the last twenty 
years tells the story of a man, almost unknown 
with the exception of newspaper men and a 
circle of personal friends and the men around 
the office, who know him as “The Boss.” 

John Tennant has a genius for selecting news 
and making one paragraph bloom where ten are 
supplied. The intuitive sense of selecting the 
right man has given the Evening World a touch of 
home atmosphere blended with the ultra exac- 
tion of a metropolitan newspaper. There is 
something in the Evening World to brighten 
every corner, and he has not forgotten that the 
family circle includes the boys and girls as well 


as grandmother and grandfather. The craving 
for flowers, shrubs and vines appeals mightily 
to those who read in the summer days the news- 
papers created in the canyons of hot brick and 
mortar as well as the temples to Business that 
look like gigantic icebergs in the fastness of a 
hard winter—it does not matter with the Evening 
W orld—it carries with it something that makes 
one want to pick it up as the evening shadows 
come on for that last moment before retiring, 
when we want to know just what has been going 
on in the whirling, busy world of ours since sun- 
rise. Forsooth, The World is a world unto itself, 
and the Evening World is a summary of a day— 
perfect and otherwise. 

Now comes the birthday. Dr. John A. Har- 
riss, Deputy Police Commissioner, conceived the 
idea of giving at his home a fitting birthday cele- 
bration for the distinguished editor. It was 
more than a birthday party, for everyone present 
seemed to feel it was his birthday. It was in- 
deed the birth-time of many a new acquaintance- 
ship, for the circle of John Tennant’s acquaint- 
ance touches so many angles that when it focused 
on that evening it was found it included many 
people who had never chanced to meet. There 
was a birthday bloom on his cheek to which was 
added the glow of a bridegroom of a year passed. 
The guests were ushered into the Romeo and 
Juliet room, hung with paintings of the distin- 
guished twain. There was also a balcony and 
tapestries brought from Italy. Here was an old 
table from the house of Montague, who had 
clashed glasses as well as arms with the Capulets 
in the feud. From this balcony Gigli, the Caruso 
of his day, sang as only Romeo could have sung 
in the witching moonlight of far off Italia. Be- 
neath, the guests sat before the fireplace with 
faces upturned. Songs and stories and good 
fellowship supreme reigned at this real birthday 
party. There was a birthday cake with how 
many candles we will not say. That is the mys- 
tery in the story. There was a moving picture, 
show to give the variety planned by Host Harriss 
giving vent to all variety of pleasure from grand 
opera to movies. The organ played and then 
the feast, baronial in its scope, proceeded. The 
modest and retiring editor endeavored to main- 
tain the modesty of the editorial den—but it was 
useless. The editor was on the throne that 
night and before him bowed not only his friends 
by the score, but Governor Al Smith, who as the 
evening advanced sang his repertoire of fifty- 
seven songs—bringing back magic memories of 
his boyhood days on “The Bowery,” “Rosie 
O’Grady,” “The Sidewalks of New York,” and 
other ditties redolent with the melodramatic, 
rollicking spirit of the old days following in quick 
succession, led by a prospective candidate for 
the Presidency, paying his tribute in song and 
speech to the guest of the hour. It was an occa- 
sion that should have had the lead in the society 
columns that week. Strange to say, only a few 
lines appeared as follows: ““The birthday of Mr. 

Continued on page 82 
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How Animals Help Science 


Horses, rabbits, guinea pigs and mice all contribute in 
their own humble way toward the elimination of the 
age-old diseases of the human race 


BOUT three years ago the writer was 
A called to Washington by President Hard- 
ing to discuss the formation of a committee 

on medical research and, at the request of the 
President, a plan was prepared outlining what 
could be done toward the prevention and cure 
of disease. A dozen leading medical scientists 
and clinicians helped in its preparation and each 
of these pointed out at least one problem in medi- 





Ficure I 


H== is shown a photograph of a boy who had 

been suffering from juvenile diabetes for two 

years. At the time this photograph was taken he 

weighed but fifteen pounds. The same boy, eight 

weeks later, after treatment by Insulin, is shown 
in Figure II 


cine which could probably be cleared up by con- 
centrated study under scientific direction. 

The plan was discussed at a cabinet meeting 
and approved, and the President turned it over 
to his personal physician, Brigadier-General 
Sawyer, with instructions to study its possibili- 
ties and make further recommendations. From 
new sources recommendations were made to 
enlarge the original plan by the creation of a 
department of Public Welfare with a Cabinet 
officer at its head, the new department to take 
in public health, education, etc., and, as might 
be expected, this extension brought about con- 
siderable opposition from bureau chiefs as well 


By M. DOUGLAS 
FLATTERY 


Chairman Boston Conservation Bureau, Chairman Special 
Committee on Medical Research, Member Harvard 
Cancer Commission, etc. 
as from members of Congress—so that it is still 

in the air. 

In the meantime a committee was organized 
in Boston and funds appropriated by the city 
for the purpose of taking up the original recom- 
mendations one by one and trying to solve them 
with the limited means available. The com- 
mittee consisted of Professor W. T. Bovie, Har- 
vard University, Dr. E. H. Bradford, formerly 
dean of Harvard Medical School, Dr. John H. 
Cunningham, Dr. David J. Johnson, Dr. Rich- 
ard P. Strong, Harvard Medical School, Pro- 
fessor John C. Torrey, Cornell University, and 
Prof. Hans Zinsser, Harvard Medical School, 
with the writer as chairman and Dr. Roger C. 
Graves as secretary. 

The first problem attacked was the study of 
the cause of vulvo vaginitis, a disease which has 
cursed the females of the human race from time 
immemorial, and of which medical science had 
no knowledge of the cause nor of the cure. This 
was one of the problems mentioned in the orig- 
inal plan submitted to President Harding. 
Three expert laboratory workers of long experi- 
ence were engaged and a clinic organized con- 
sisting of twenty-seven female children from two 
to twelve years, all suffering from this terrible 
disease. The committee after less than six 
months’ study are able to report that they have 
found the cause of the disease to be the gono- 
coccus which in all these cases was located in and 
around the cervix and so concealed that only by 
extraordinary methods was it detected. The 
committee is now concentrating on a new and 
simple method of diagnosis and on a search for a 
cure by methods that are entirely new, all the old 
methods of diagnosis and treatment being fail- 
ures. 

In order to carry out this work it was neces- 
sary to use forty-eight guinea pigs and six 
rabbits, but in the experimenting no cruelty of 
any kind was exercised and the deaths of these 
little animals was painless in every case. Who 
will say that such a discovery was not worth this 
small sacrifice? 

The announcement by the committee is of 
great social importance as well as being of great 
value in the practice of medicine, because it has 
been proved that gonorrhea is not necessarily a 
venereal disease, and it emphasizes the import- 
ance of the greatest care in the handling of female 
children, as the infection may pass from mothers, 
nurse maids, or playmates, and the disease is 
still incurable, although the committee hopes 
to develop a practical cure in the near future. 

In the study of cancer, animals have also 
served well. The Harvard Cancer Commission 
has life records of nearly two thousand genera- 


tions of cancerous mice. Within a few years it 
has not been uncommon to hear from surgeons 
as well as laymen a statement to the effect that 
‘‘we know absolutely nothing about the cause of 
cancer,” and “cancer is absolutely incurable.” 
But owing to the great help which scientists have 
brought to the surgeon during the past twenty 
years neither of these statements is true any 
longer. We know a great deal about cancer, and 
cancer in most cases is curable if recognized in 
time and scientific aid sought. Unfortunately 
even some physicians do not recognize the symp- 
toms in many cases until it is too late. At the 
Huntington Hospital (Harvard Cancer Com- 
mission) last year eleven and one-half months 
elapsed on the average before cancer patients 
came for treatment, and fifteen per cent of these 
unfortunates had been wrongly advised by their 
physicians. Nevertheless, while deaths from 
cancer were over ninety thousand in the United 
‘ 





Fieure II 


HIS photograph, taken eight weeks later than 

the one shown in Figure I, shows the marvelous 

results of the newly-discovered Insulin treatment 

for a pernicious disease that has baffled medical 

science for centuries. At the time this photograph 

of the boy was taken, his weight had increased to 
thirty pounds 


States last year, probably an equal number were 
relieved or cured, at least to the extent of a 
clinical cure. 

The X-ray and radium have brought new hope 
to surgeons who have learned to use them in 
cancer and other diseases, but both of these agents 
contain forces which can destroy as well as cure. 
The X-ray is noisy and the flash is visible and 
terrific, and so it exerts an influence of caution: 
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+ SLAUGHTERED during an outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease. Agricultural sentiment 
generally supports the policy that it is better to sacrifice a few head of stock than to jeopardize the 
health and lives of the millions of cattle and other susceptible animals throughout the country 


but radium, although more potent than the most 
powerful X-ray machine, is silent and its forces 
are invisible. The gamma rays of radium are 
more potent than the X-rays from a 500,000-volt 
machine, but in appearance radium is just like 
common salt and before its powers were under- 
stood, it had injured and killed a number of 
operators. 

Without the use of animals to experiment on, 
the therapeutic value of radium could never have 
been developed, and it will be necessary during 
the next few years to sacrifice the lives of a good 
many thousands of mice, rats and guinea pigs so 
that the physicist may be able to throw still 
further light on its action and powers for the 
benefit of surgeons and of the human race. 

A few years ago Professor Porter sacrificed the 
lives of fifty dogs in his study of the effect of 
pneumonia of the heart. Last year 155,000 
people died of pneumonia in the United States, 
and unlike cancer, which is a disease of middle 
and old age, pneumonia takes the young and the 
old alike. When Porter’s work is more fully 





Fiovre III 


sh poor old wreck of a played-out workhorse 
was taken away from an inconsiderate and 
cruel owner. For an interesting comparison with 
the state of animals that contribute their mite to 
saving the lives of human beings see Figure IV 


understood it will have incalculable value in the 
study, control and treatment of pneumonia. 
Within recent weeks other workers have devel- 
oped a serum for the treatment of pneumonia 
which has proved of great value in a certain type 


of case, particularly where the diagnosis of pneu- 
monia has been early. 

Dr. C. W.-M. reports a case of direct abortion 
of the pneumococcus in a severe case of “‘type 3” 
pneumonia by the use of certain drugs, but be- 
fore these drugs can be used in general practice 
many experiments must be made on animals, as 
no physician would dare take a chance of ex- 
perimenting on a patient who had developed 
this disease. Therefore it will be necessary to 
sacrifice some more guinea pigs, rabbits and dogs 
before this method can be safely used. 

There is only one known animal in the world 
capable of getting pneumonia in the same way 
as a human being and this is a monkey found only 
in the Philippines. The Boston committee, with 
the aid of Dr. Richard P. Strong and Dr. Watson 
Sellards are going to do some research work in 
the immediate future in the Philippines. Pro- 
fessor Sellards will personally direct these studies 
and the monkeys will unconsciously have to do 
their bit towards the prolongation of life of the 
human race. 

A wonder of medical science has lately been 
revealed in Boston through an action at law for 
the discharge of the conservator appointed by 
the court some time ago for an aged and wealthy 
widow who makes her residence at one of the 
leading hotels. 

Several years ago physicians gave up hope of 
prolonging her life. Already suffering from old 
age diseases associated with senility, the doctors 
found evidences of arterio sclerosis, which the 
medical text-books declare to be incurable. For 
months she was confined to her bed and at last 
her mind gave way entirely. 

By a new method of treatment for relieving 
high blood pressure and eliminating the diseases 
commonly responsible for old age now being 
investigated by a committee of eminent medical 
experts, this woman’s health was restored both 
mentally and physically. A committee of lead- 
ing specialists certified that she was sound in 
mind and body and the court gave her back her 
property. 

The treatment that virtually took twenty or 
thirty years off this woman’s age is based on the 
mysterious functions of the ductless glands in the 


human body, particularly the thyroid gland in 
the throat and the pituitary gland, which is situ- 
ated at the base of the brain. These are stimu- 
lated through the administering of glandular 
extracts secured from cattle, given by the mouth 
in combination with a certain form and strength 
of potassium iodide, a chemical which possesses 
a remarkable power for stimulating the mucous 
membranes of the human body. Just another 
instance. where animals do their part in prolong- 
ing human life and activity. 

In the plan prepared for President Harding 
I made the statement that during the previous 
year the money loss to farmers in the United 
States amounted to a hundred million dollars 
from hog cholera alone, and that the studies 
carried on by the proposed Research Council 
would probably include the study of animal dis- 
eases, particularly those of great economic 
importance, and that within one or two years 
the loss from hog cholera would probably be 
reduced to one-half or more. 

I was more of a prophet than I expected to be, 
as the Department of Agriculture, through the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, has worked out a 
serum which has been used very extensively, 
so that:in 1921 the loss from hog cholera was 
reduced to less than $28,000,000, a saving of over 
$70,000,000 from 1919, and of nearly $50,000,000 
over 1920. The total loss to farmers from con- 
tagious diseases over a period of thirty years has 
averaged in the United States along over $200,- 
000,000, and at the moment this country is faced 
with a new problem in animal diseases, namely 
foot-and-mouth disease, which has invaded the 
West and is now causing great loss. It is only 
by killing a certain number of healthy animals 
that a study can be made of serums, and serums 
afterward manufactured which can be used by 
farmers to save their stock. 

During the last few years the development of 
the Schick test has proved to be a great boon in 
the treatment of diphtheria. Horses are used 
for the manufacture of the serum, the blood being 
drawn from one of the large veins, usually in the 





Fievure IV 


ERE is shown a “laboratory” horse that, up to 

the time this photograph was taken, had saved 

the lives of about a thousand children by giving 

some of his blood for diphtheria anti-toxin. Com- 

pare with the appearance of the poor animal shown 

in Figure III, taken from a pedler on the streets 
of Boston 


neck, for this purpose, but the horses pay no 
more attention to the operation than they would 
to being groomed, and they suffer much less dis- 
comfort than the average human being who has 
to visit a dentist periodically. The illustration 
shows a horse who is helping humanity in this 
way, and the picture speaks for itself. 

On the other hand, a photograph of the horse 

Continued on page 82 
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Face to Face with Celebrities 


Flashlight glimpses of those outstanding personalities in business, politics, 
literature, science, art, music and the drama who serve as milestones in 
to mark the advancement of the world 


human progress 


INES were in cues down the Capitol corridors 
from every entrance to the galleries of the 
Senate chamber. It was one of the largest crowds 
of the session. The business of the day concerned 
the ousting of the Secretary of the Navy. 
Senator Couzens of Michigan arose, and, 
seemingly for an hour read telegrams and letters 
from Michigan in the interests of the Secretary. 
There were enough people heard from to elect 





MAJOR EDWIN DENBY said: “J am trying 


to die with my face toward the enemy.” 


him Senator from Michigan should they all 
cast a vote for him. The roll of the Senate was 
called and the vote stood 47-34 in recommending 
to the President that he ask for Mr. Denby’s 
resignation. 

President Coolidge did not comply with the 
suggestion of the Senate, but Edwin Denby did, 
and in so doing established himself as “‘a gentle- 
man in politics.” He felt his continuance in the 
Cabinet would be an embarrassment to the 
President, so he tendered his resignation to take 
effect March 10th—his fifty-fourth birthday. 
As a Major of Marines he came, and as a Major 
of Marines he left, being sworn in the Reserve 
Corps immediately following his resignation. 

Edwin Denby was born in Evansville, Indiana, 
though in later years his business interests have 
been in Michigan. He was the son of Charles 
Denby, American Minister to China, and after- 
wards Philippines Commissioner. So he well in- 
herits his active interest in civil, national and 
international affairs. 

As a young man Edwin Denby spent eight 
years of his life in the Chinese Imperial Customs 
Service, and at twenty-four entered law school 
at the University of Michigan, from which he 
graduated and afterwards practised for nearly 
two years, when the Spanish-American War 
broke out. 

In his own way Edwin Denby has served in 


two wars. In the Spanish-American war his 
way was to-enlist as a common seaman on the 
gunboat Yosemite. In the late World War it 
was as private in the Marines, training as a raw 
recruit at Paris Island, South Carolina, in spite 
of objections raised that he was overweight, over- 
age, and married. In this connection it may be 
recalled that as a member of Congress for three 
terms from the district comprising the city of 
Detroit, he was chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee. President Harding did not over- 
look this spirit when he asked him to be head of 
the Navy—the first enlisted man to serve in such 
a capacity. 

Running for his fourth term in Congress, his 
support of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill resulted 
in his defeat in 1911. About this time he was 
married to Miss Marion Bartlett Thurber of 
Detroit, whose father had been Secretary to 
President Grover Cleveland. 

Banking and the automobile business absorbed 
his attention until the day the United States 
entered the World War. 

So far as Edwin Denby is concerned, there is 
nowhere a hint that his official action was cor- 
ruptly influenced. His surrender of the Navy 
Portfolio in some respects was very much like 
that of a “victim.” That the oil leases were 
“legal, made with due authority, and were bene- 
ficial to the United States” was his contention. 
With that he did the sportsmanlike thing, and 
with the words “I am trying to die with my face 
toward the enemy,” he silently took his departure 
for Michigan, where the home folks met him at 
the station with a band. 

A 


Russell Conwell—Soldier, Lawyer, Educator, 
Lecturer, has Given Away $8,000,000 


“Acres of Diamonds” is the subject of a speech 
—the most valuable property of its kind in 
the world. It has been delivered to more than 
six thousand audiences in towns and cities which 
have paid to the creator, Dr. Russell Conwell of 
Philadelphia, eight millions of dollars. 

Dr. Conwell is eighty-one years old, and the 
most striking thing in his appearance is that in 
spite of his age, his hair retains its natural black 
color—a fact not always understood. 

Once after his lecture I joined him and walked 
with him to his hotel. Two ladies talked as 
they walked behind us. One said, “‘I should like 
Dr. Conwell a great deal better if he did not dye 
his hair.” Dr. Conwell laughed, but offered no 
comment. 

His enthusiasm, his energy and vitality have 
not been dimmed, for he continues his journeys 
on speech-making tours from Maine to Califor- 
nia. His daughter is usually his companion. 

Dr. Conwell has a genial face and smile and a 
twinkling eye. His large frame and sturdy 
features still retain their vigor. His personality 
radiates the spirit of kindliness and personal 
interest which has so dominated his life work. 


“T will give ten thousand dollars to the resident 
of Philadelphia who performs the most service 
to his city during a current year,’”’ said Edward 
Bok. The award has been made. Russell 
Conwell is the recipient: 

Why? 

The answer is to be found in the philosophy 
of his now famous lecture. ‘Your ‘Acres of Dia- 
monds’ are to be found right at home—and not 
in some distant part of the world.” 

As President of Temple University, which in- 
stitution is the monument built and maintained 
by the proceeds of his lectures and writings for 
fifty years, Dr. Conwell has practised as he 
preached. He has graduated 126,000 working 
men and women. Helping worthy young people 
is his mission and hobby, and to further this 
end he has given all of the eight millions of 
dollars he has earned during his life. 

When asked as to the difference which he noted 
between young people today and those of fifty 
years ago who desired education, he said, ‘‘To- 
day the young people are more eager for educa- 
tion, and study more intensively. I am con- 
stantly made aware that more girls want to work 
for an education than formerly.”’ 





USSELL CONWELL says: ‘Today young 
people are more eager for an education. I am 
constantly made aware that more girls want to work 


for an education than formerly.” 


During the Civil War Russell Conwell was a 
Captain and later a Lieutenant-Colonel. At this 
time he had no idea of being a clergyman. In 
fact, he said he did not like ‘‘parsons.”” Having 
graduated from the Yale University School of 
Law, he hung out his shingle and started to prac- 
tise in Minneapolis, Minnesota. Incidentally he 
went into the real estate business, and among 
other things helped to establish the Minneapolis 
Tribune. He loved newspaper work and was 
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always interested in writing. He became trav- 
eling correspondent for the New York Tribune 
and traveled throughout the world, finally com- 
ing to Boston, Massachusetts, where he became 
managing editor of the old Boston Traveler. He 
was asked to sell a run-down Baptist Church in 
Lexington, Massachusetts, located near the 
famous Revolutionary battleground, the sequel to 
which was that he put it on its feet by becoming 
its minister. Later, in Philadelphia, he found 
another church in the same predicament, and 
that is the church in which he preaches today— 
the Baptist Temple—one of the largest Protestant 
churches in the United States, seating 3,500, 
and all occupied every Sunday. 

Having given away millions, he retains very 
little for himself, for his personal estate would 
probably be less than $100, but Russell Conwell 
can look you in the eye’ and say, “I have thou- 
sands and thousands of friends.” 


4 


Patrick Hayes rose from the Lower East Side 
of New York and became a Cardinal 


Priest, Chancellor, President of Cathedral 
College, Monsignor, Bishop, Archbishop, and 
now Cardinal—these are the steps in the career 
of Patrick Joseph Hayes of New York. With 
George William Mundelein of Chicago, he has 
been created a Cardinal by Pope Pius XI. 
Without reference to race or religion it is a source 
of pride to have two native American citizens 
become princes of the Catholic Church, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Richelieu, Woolsey, 
and Gibbons—the Cardinals, who are titular 
representatives of the parish churches of Rome. 


PATRICK JOSEPH HAYES says: “The Col- 
lege of Cardinals is the greatest Senate in the 
world.” 


“It is a great honor,” said Cardinal Hayes, 
“the College of Cardinals is the greatest Senate 
in the world.” 

Patrick J. Hayes was born in the shadow of 
the municipal building toward the lower East 
Side. “Little Pat Hayes” he was called by his 
classmates when he attended school, curiously 
enough, with Cardinal Mundelein. Except for 
those years in school, the Cardinal has lived and 
worked in New York City all his life. When he 
was five years old both of his parents died, leaving 
him orphaned. }’rs. Patrick Egan, his mother’s 
sister, took him into her home. As a bey he was 
fond of play and had very much the same expe- 


riences as any other boy on the lower East Side. 


As a scholar he was brilliant. He was retiring 
and unassuming, timid, shy, but always ready 
for any fun. He was very popular with the other 
boys. 

His determination was early indicated by the 
squareness of his jaw. He grew to like athletics 
and was especially fond of baseball, football, and 
wrestling. 

The Cardinal’s first appointment was as curate 
in St. Gabriel’s Church. Ordination to the 
priesthood came in 1892, and it was soon after 
that he became assistant to Monsignor Farley. 
One of his innovations was the “‘question box,” 
which has since been adopted in the Church in all 
parts of the country. 

As Chaplain-General for the American Catho- 
lics in the war, Cardinal Hayes, then Bishop, 
visited practically every army and navy camp in 
America. Pope Benedict XV appointed him 
Bishop over all American Catholic chaplains with 
the American army in France. He was ready to 
sail when the death of Cardinal Farley halted 
these plans. His elevation to the Archbishopric 
came at this time. 

In the course of his visits to the cantonments, 
he arrived in Washington on one occasion at one 
o’clock in the morning. His secretary, Father 
Dineen, was unable to arrange accommodations, 
due to the crowded conditions, so it was neces- 
sary for him to sit up all night-on a bench in the 
station. Some one sympathized with him, to 
which he replied, ‘“‘Considering what the boys in 
the trenches are putting up with, I feel I am very 
comfortably fixed.” 

The Cardinal’s greatest work has probably 
been his development of Catholic charities. 
He was Archbishop of New York for five years, 
during which time he raised a total of $3,500,000 
for his archdiocese. His kindness and sympa- 
thetic nature, his quiet and unassuming poise, 
never-failing dignity, are among the conspicuous 
traits of the new Cardinal. He has humility in 
manner and simplicity in taste. 

There are 1,171 priests in his diocese, and he 
knows them by name, and in every one main- 
tains a big brotherly human interest. He has a 
warm place in the hearts of his co-religionists, 
and holds the respect of the citizens at large. 

A 


Prince D’ Annunzio—lItaly’s Leading Literary 
Light, Warrior-Poet and Savior of Fiume 
Gabriele D ’Annunzio played a more striking 

role as a patriot than a poet in Italy’s war effort. 

The king has made him Prince of Montenevoso, 

but his glory will hardly be enhanced by the 

bestowal on him of this title. 

His reply was one that might have been ex- 
pected from the poet-warrior: 

“T am sure that Your Majesty did not wish to 
give an empty fief to an idle lancer.” 

Gabriele D’Annunzio, a master of words, is the 
most successful living combination of the artist 
and the man of action. He distinguished himself 
in battle in a way which was not child’s play. 
Twice wounded, he bears the lasting scar of war 
in the loss of one eye. To save Fiume he defied 
Nitti, whose plan was to cede the city to Jugo- 
Slovakia. So D’Annunzio, whohad won the hearts 
of his soldiers, raised an army and occupied the 
city of Fiume with his famous legionaires. 

D’Annunzio is a small man, thin, almost. with 
the face of an ascetic. Yet he is physically alert. 
Every morning he rides, and in the afternoon he 
fences. Abnormal in the resistance of fatigue, 
and, though sixty, he appears much younger, 
requiring only four hours of sleep. Without 


doubt this physical fitness accounts for the mar- 
velous energy he displayed throughout his war 
activities. No monkey glands are required for 
D’Annunzio. 

In 1915, at the age of fifty-two, when he had 
sworn that he would, in the future, write only in 
French, he made the discovery that he was really 
and entirely Italian. The man who thought he 
had exhausted every intellectual experience ex- 
cept death, revealed a new zest in life, culmin- 
ating in the actual leading of an army. 


4k 


ABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO says: “J am sure 
that your majesty did not wish to give an empty 
fief to an idle lancer:” 


“Tl Vittorialle” is the name of the villa at Gar- 
done where D’Annunzio spends most of his time, 
living in retirement. Many admirers regret his 
withdrawal from public life. Only those very 
close to him know whether this retirement is due 
to illness, disapproval of the actual political 
situation, or just a temperamental whim. 

D’Annunzio may be called the “Gompers of 
Italy,” as he is president of the Seamen’s Union, 
the most powerful trade organization in Italy. 
He is their chief, and they follow any inclination 
he may have. 

When D’Annunzio occupied Fiume for eigh- 
teen months, Mussolini was editor of a powerful 
daily paper. Mussolini visited several times at 
Fiume and gave him editorial support. 

Pescara, a small Adriatic city between the 
mountain and the sea, is the birthplace of 
D’Annunzio. Behind him there was no literary 
line. His father was a land owner, having some 
fifty farms around the city of Pescara, of which 
he was mayor. 

D’Annunzio’s first book was ‘Primo Vere,” 
and it was written when he was sixteen. There 
are three boys in his family, and two of these, 
with D’Annunzio, were in the air service; the 
third boy was in the navy. Captain Ugo 
D’Annunzio, the youngest, brought the powerful 
Caproni super-airplane to the United States, and 
this son still remains in America as president of 
a large automobile concern. Ahd he talked to 
me like a real chip from the D’Annunzio block, 
reminding me of the time I met his father in 
Rome during the war. 

Whatever D’Annunzio does, he does with 
superlative energy. His tastes are simple. An 
omnivorous reader, he is a spasmodic worker— 
he works fiercely, however, having been known 
to shut himself up in his room for sixteen hours 
at atime. He works at his writings as an artist 
paints a picture—writing a little on this short 
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story, an act in this play, a few chapters on this 
novel, then perhaps chronicles a certain historical 
period. Just now he is writing up the notes he 
made during the war. 

A 


Shumann-Heink Sings One Hundred and 
Twenty Concerts in her Sixty-third Year 


Gray-haired, the mother of six children, a truly 
great artist who has for a quarter of a century 
been conspicuous in the making of musical his- 
tory in the United States, and who at the age of 
sixty-three years gave a concert in Boston re- 
cently, at which four thousand dollars was taken 
in at the box office. 

Who is she? It could be no other than Ernes- 
tine Schumann-Heink—the Sarah Bernhardt of 
opera and concert. 

After that concert in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
Mayor James M. Curley approached the famous 
diva and gave her a golden key, one of the few 
honorary keys which have been presented by 
the City of Boston. The inscription read ‘To 
Madame Schumann-Heink, the music of whose 
glorious voice has thrilled and lightened the 
hearts of humanity, and whose patriotism shines 
forth as an exemplar of devotion to God and 
country.” 

Born near Prague, in Austria, the daughter of 
a poor army officer, she opened her eyes on pov- 
erty. Besides her, there were three sisters and a 
brother in the home. And this left no money 
for musical advantages of any sort. 

“Recently out in Minnesota I gave a concert 
and some of the American Legion boys met me 
at the train. I meet ‘the boys’ in nearly every 
city where I go. I noticed the hands of one of 
the boys. They were affected with a sort of 





ADAME SCHUMANN-HEINK _ says: 

“What does the bonus mean to a disabled 
soldier—almost nothing.” “‘At home, I dust, I 
iron and I wash. I can cook a good dinner.” 


mustard gas which rendered them useless. He 
was among those who came to the train to meet 
me. I felt honored to be received by them. My 
ttention centered on the disabled soldier and 
I thought of the bonus—what a farce! Two 
hundred and fifty dollars—what does that mean 
to a boy like that? What does this bonus mean 
in payment for a life? It means nothing, yet I 
understand there is talk of not paying a bonus.” 
Nor does she “hold by” those with the so- 
called prima donna temperament. 
“Temperarent—Bah! That is another over- 


worked phrase. I get angry sometimes. All of us 
do. But I do not call it artistic temperament.” 

Madame Schumann-Heink is a great lover of 
home. ‘When I am at home I enjoy my gar- 
den; I dust, I iron, I wash—yes, wash. I take 
pride in cooking a good dinner.” That home is 
in California at Coronado. 

Her magic voice was discovered in Graz by 
Materna, and she received a request from the 
Dresden Opera Company to go there. She was 
engaged at once. The contract was so long in 
coming that the family jeered at her. Finally 
the document came. And her debut was suc- 
cessful. She was in Dresden four years singing 
minor roles. 

From this hour her progress, though halting, 
was sure. 

“‘When I came to New York, they gave me a 
welcome which I shall never forget. I remember 
my first concert as though it were yesterday, 
though it was twenty-six years ago. It was at 
the Metropolitan in 1899. I sang the drinking 
song from ‘Lucretia Borgia,’ and when I had 
finished the audience made a great noise. They 
whistled and called. You know in Europe such 
a demonstration means only one thing, the 
equivalent of hissing and throwing apples or 
something. I went back to my dressing room 
feeling that all was over, my concert was a failure. 
The noise and clamor kept up and the manager 
came rushing back to my dressing room and said, 
‘Madame, you have made a great hit.’ I don’t 
sing the drinking song now.” 

A 


John W. Weeks—the Able and Efficient 
Secretary of War 


The wide sweep of Senator Weeks’ vision is 
characterized in a view of his birthplace, Lan- 
caster, New Hampshire. From the summit of 
his home is a view of mountain ranges which 
suggest breadth of view. John Wingate Weeks 
was born in 1860, one year and three days before 
Fort Sumter was fired upon. The very flag that 
signalled the beginning of the Civil War is now 
in his office in the War Department. Reared on 
a farm—a big, stalwart, good-natured, husky 
lad—he was early considered by admiring elders 
as a likely candidate for Chairman of the Board 
of Selectmen, and his appointment as a naval 
cadet disturbed their plans. 

In 1881 he graduated from Annapolis and later 
was made Land Commissioner of the Florida 
Southern Railroad. Returning to New England, 
he became a banker. Modestly beginning his 
political career as an Alderman in Newton, 
Massachusetts, his genius for public service was 
soon recognized by friends and neighbors, and 
he was later elected Mayor. Marching right on 
in popular favor, he was made Chairman of the 
Republican State Convention. 

Loath to make the race for Congress, his 
friends insisted. In the meantime, John W. 
Weeks was not happy unless he was doing some- 
thing in a public way. As Commander of the 
Naval Brigade with rank of Captain for eighteen 
years, his capable public service made him a 
logical candidate for Congress. In the House of 
Representatives he was always busy with de- 
bates that others shunted. As Chairman_of the 
Postal Committee, his bills were so thoroughly 
prepared that they went through without the 
dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t.” En- 
thusiastic in support of the Federal Reserve Act, 
he gave much thought to the subject after his 
election to the United States Senate from Massa- 
chusetts, with the late Senator Aldrich, who had 
made a life study of the subject. President 


Wilson called Senator Weeks to the White House 
when the Federal Reserve Act was signed and 
gave him much credit for important services in 
co-ordinating details of the law. 

At the Republican National Convention in 
1916, he received more votes than any other 
candidate for President outside of the man 
nominated. The support came from twenty-five 
states and totaled 105 votes, second only to that 
of Charles Evans Hughes, the nominee. 





OHN W. WEEKS says: ‘Essentials are often 
discovered in getting the other fellow’s point of 
view. Harmony is a balance of earnest convictions.” 


In his services in the Senate he continued his 
efficient work with an even temperament, never 
perturbed by opposition. Defeated for United 
States Senator in 1918, he took it as calmly as 
when he was elected and then and there began 
plans to bring the Republican party back in 
power. As a member of the National Commit- 
tee he took a leading part in the 1920 campaign 
and was one of the first men chosen by President 
Harding for the Cabinet. It was felt that the 
business genius of John W. Weeks was needed in 
the War Department in the adjustments follow- 
ing the war. 

Secretary Weeks is a large man in every way, 
with prominent features, blue eyes and a soft, 
musical voice which soothes rather than irritates, 
and wins in a conference. 

In his addresses he has given a comprehensive 
idea of the work of the War Department in times 
of peace and brought his work close to the people, 
who have been known to exclaim, “I didn’t 
know that!’ as a list of the achievements and 
activities of Uncle Sam’s Army were recounted. 

“Essentials are often discovered in getting the 
other fellow’s point of view. Harmony is a 
balance of earnest convictions.” 


A 


General George Washington Goethals—the 
Engineer who built the Panama Canal 


“The world needs a bugle call to get up in 
the morning and get to work,” tersely commented 
Gen. George W. Goethals, the man who built 
the Panama Canal by keeping things moving. 

“Tt is as important to know how to use leisure 
hours as it is to work. We struggle and sacrifice 
for vacations and wear out again enjoying our- 
selves.” 

Prematurely gray and bronzed by the outdoor 
life of a soldier, General Goethals, then a Colonel, 
took command at the Panama Canal when it 
required action and results to suit the Roosevel- 
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tian order of the day. At Gatun, we saw a 
crane lazily swinging overhead and he com- 
mented: 

“There it is—balancing in the air like a damn 
balloon, when it should move on!” It was 
speeding like an aeroplane soon after. 


ENERAL GEORGE W. GOETHALS says: 
“The world needs a bugle call to get up in the 
morning and keep moving.” 


One locomotive engineer complained to him 
that he was hauling twenty-eight cars, while 
others were only hauling twenty-one. Colonel 
Goethals replied: 

“All right, we will make them all haul twenty- 
eight! Jack, you are a pace-maker. Go 
to it!” 

It was a time of “getting up in the morning.” 
Long, lingering twilights or rosy dawns are not 
known in the tropics. The sun is either up or 
down, and the Colonel believed that the son 
of man should keep the pace in building the 
canal. 

General Goethals tells the story on himself of 
how he learned his lesson. The Chief of Staff 
called him on the ’phone one morning at eleven 
o'clock and he was notin. He received the mes- 
sage in the afternoon and reported to the Chief 
at four o’clock. 

“Where were you at eleven this morning when 
I called?” 

In true military fashion, he made an accurate 
report, “I was out playing golf.” 

“Is that so? Well, we'll see that you have 
some real work to do from 11 A.M. on here- 
after.” 

The incident opened a 
Colonel Goethals’ office. 

Born in Brooklyn, New York, in 1858, he early 
had an ambition to be a real soldier as well as 
“play soldier.” When he heard that candidates 
for entrance to West Point had failed, young 
George Goethals went to Hon. ‘“‘Sunset’’ Cox, the 
Congressman, and declared: 

“I can do it.” 

That was the spirit which carried him through 
his army career. Long service in the engineers 
corps, and instructing in civil and military engi- 
neering at the United States Military Academy, 
gave him the experience which fitted him for 
digging. the canal and conquering Culebra 
Cut. 


“busy season” ‘in 


Originally in charge of Muscle Shoals Canal 
construction on the Tennessee River, about which 
clusters so much comment these days, he had 
much to do with the development of inland 
waterways. His experience in this work caused 
President Roosevelt to send for him after the 
decision was made to put the Panama Canal 
work in charge of an army officer. I was waiting 
outside the executive office with some newspaper 
men when I saw him enter the President’s room. 
One question and one answer and it was all 
over. 

“Colonel, what about completing the Panama 
Canal?” 

“T can do it,” replied the Colonel, with a snap 
of his jaws. 

He did it and received the thanks of Congress 
in 1915 for distinguished service “in constructing 
the Panama Canal.’”’ Awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal in 1918 for especially meri- 
torious and conspicuous service in reorganizing 
the Quartermasters Department—his career 
covers years of constructive work for his country. 

Although a Commander of the Legion of 
Honor of France and with medals from the 
National Geographic Society and from many 
other famous organizations, General Goethals’ 
army record as a builder is a basis for enduring 
fame. 

His hair and mustache are a little whiter than 
in those stormy days at Panama, but he has the 
same decisive way of talking and when his jaw 
is set, you know that something or someone is 
going to “get up in the morning.” 

A 


William Howard Taft—now our only Living 
' Ex-President 


While making a tour as Secretary of War, 
William Howard Taft was taken ill with pto- 
maine poisoning in St. Paul. Nine thousand 
people had gathered to greet him, and despite 
the doctor’s orders, he insisted upon appearing 
on the platform, but was too weak to speak. 

The chairman said: 

“Owing to his perennial youth, our distin- 
guished guest still has the complaints of child- 
hood, a little stomach ache now and then.” 

Pale, but smiling, Taft arose and pointed to 
his giant form and retorted: 

“How could a man of my dimensions have 
‘a little stomach ache?’ ” 

The audience roared with laughter and ap- 
plauded to the echo. Everyone was Taft’s friend 
that night. 

Mr. Taft is a large man with sparkling blue- 
gray eyes which reflect a keen sense of humor, 
and a hearty, infectious laugh, which is not sub- 
dued in the dignity of a Chief Justice or an 
ex-President. He finds time to take an active 
part in the work of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League and keeps up his activities as an all- 
round American. 

He established the first Civil Government of 
the Philippines, and later he was sent by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1907, to quell the revolution 
in Cuba and to confer with Pope Leo on the pur- 
chase of the friar lands in the Philippines. These 
were achievements which led Theodore Roose- 
velt to decide that William Howard Taft should 
‘be his successor. 

He accepted the post of Secretary of War 
when he realized that the Philippines would still 
be in his charge. As Secretary of War, Taft 
demurred at the time, feeling that he would rather 
accept the proffered appointment of Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, but Roosevelt was 
insistent. He made his announcement while on 


a visit with Aunt Delia in Milford, Massachu- 
setts. He enjoyed Aunt Delia’s pies and dough- 
nuts, just like his New England ancestors. 
There, Aunt Delia and Mrs. Taft stood behind 
the old haircloth sofa and said: 

‘Will, you had better run for president.” 

That settled it. 

After a trip around the world, Taft returned a 
full-fledged candidate and was nominated for 
President in Chicago in 1908 and elected over 
William Jennings Bryan with 321 electoral votes 
against 162. Then came the break with Roose- 
velt. 

Upon retirement from the Presidency he be- 
came Kent Professor of ‘Law at Yale. He solved 
his problem as an ex-President by returning to 
his first love—law. As president of the League 
to Enforce Peace, he took an active part in war 
work and later in formulating peace plans. 

Because of his geniality, Taft was the most 
popular of ex-Presidents. His choking chortles 
of laughter were always welcome. During his 
public life he owed that good feeling to personal 
contact. This in’ turn was projected by his 
friends, such as Cyrus Curtis of The Saturday 
Evening Post, who made the genial Taft known 
to the public, in a systematic way, through The 
Saturday Evening Post. 

The place of William Howard Taft’s birth is 
Cincinnati, and the date, 1857. Graduating from 
Woodward High School, he entered Yale Law 
School and matriculated as class orator in 1878. 
Working as a law reporter on a Cincinnati news- 
paper, he had a taste of newspaper work and 
received six dollars a week from Murat Halstead, ~ 
the editor. Later as professor and dean of the 
law department of the. University of Cincinnati 
he remained closely allied with the practical law 
until appointed Federal District judge. 

On the day he was nominated Chief Justice of 
the United States by President Harding, William 
Howard Taft reached the zenith of his ambition— 
the only President to be promoted to the Supreme 
Court bench. 


HIEF JUSTICE TAFT says: “To me the 
saddest spectacle on earth is the individual who 
cannot smile. 


In the cloistered seclusion of the Supreme 
Court bench Chief Justice Taft, stroking his 
gray-blonde mustache, has the same chuckling 
laugh. Laying aside his robes and walking down 
the corridor of the Capitol he remarked: 

“It would be a dreary old world without the 
sense of humor, and to me the saddest spectacle 
on earth is the individual who cannot smile.” 
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William Wrigley—the Chewing Gum Mag- 
nate of the World 


At last—the why of gum in a “gumshoe”’ de- 
tective. The discovery has just been made by 
a small-town sleuth in Pennsylvania who was 
called in a case of a grocery store robbery. Mak- 
ing his investigations with the mystery air of a 
Sherlock Holmes, he found a wad of gum on the 
counter. 

“Aha!” 
child.” 

Examining the gum under a glass in the ap- 
proved Hawkshaw manner, he settled upon the 
sex. 

“Tis a boy!” he said, conclusively. He sus- 
picioned a gum-chewing boy, caught him and 
without forceps fitted the tell-tale quid of gum 
in his mouth, and the baffling mystery was solved. 

“Bill” Wrigley has not lived in vain—for ’twas 
he who snuggled up on the world and made an 
old habit a new habit universal. 

When a lad christened ‘‘William Wrigley, Jr.,” 
the hopeful of the family, visited his aunt, he 
balanced himself on the pump, climbed the 
trees, and surveyed the premises to play “In- 
dian.” Near the back fence he discovered a 
mint bed, clothed in a verdure that looked like 
“green pastures” to him. Then and there he 
acquired a memory of mint more enduring than 
the aroma of the mint julep of pre-Volstead days. 

This round-faced bustling boy, born in staid, 
Quaker-inlaid Philadelphia, September 20, 1861, 
has since made mint the “flavor that lasts,” the 
world over. He did not take to scholastic train- 
ing and his father took him into business with 
him. Then William Wrigley, Junior, followed 
a vision included in the advice of Horace Greeley 
to “Go West!” 

Motion pictures evidence the increased con- 
sumption of gum—so the janitors declare. Fif- 
teen billion bits of Wrigley gum are wrapped 


he exclaimed, “I deduct—it was a 





ILL WRIGLEY says: “Advertising is giving. 
We can only receive when we open our hands 
with a welcome.” 


every year—and these paraffin slips placed end 
to end would span the earth ten times every 
year. The total production of Wrigley gum 
would provide fifteen sticks for every one of the 
1,720,520,366 human beings now living on the 
earth, or three complete packages for every indi- 
vidual pair of jaws, once a year. 

In launching his business, Mr. Wrigley gave 


away a million packages of gum to “‘prime’’ the 
pump and make the market. 

“‘Advertising is giving. We can only receive 
when we open our hands with a welcome,’’ quoth 
Wrigley, the business philosopher, always plan- 
ning some new exploitation for tomorrow, but 
sticking eternally to the text of gum—and more 
sticks of gum: 

Of sturdy, medium stature and smooth face, 
William Wrigley would pass today for a man in 
his liveliest forties, belying his three-score and 
four years. Snapping blue eyes punctuate his 
quick decisive way of speaking and answers 
come ‘“‘zip’’ quick off the bat. Conclusions are 
reached before the other fellow can ask the 
question. His hobby is baseball—and no fan on 
the bleachers is more enthusiastic than William 
Wrigley, Jr., the owner of the Cubs at Chicago, 
and the Angels at Los Angeles, at a ball game. 

On the railroad train I asked him the age-old 
question, ‘Does advertising pay?” 

“How far do you think we would get if they 
took off the engine of this train? The locomotive 
of business is advertising,” he replied, with a suc- 
cession of six-cylinder puffs at his cigar. 

The late President Harding, a close personal 
friend, was to have visited William Wrigley 
at his home on Mount Ada, Santa Catalina, the 
historic Spanish-discovered Empire Island which 
he owns, on his last journey. His friend, “‘Bill’’ 
Wrigley, was one of the last to say goodbye to 
Harding as he lay ill at San Francisco. American 
business energy and courage and intense friend- 
ships run true to form in William Wrigley, Jr.,— 
called a Roosevelt in business. 


A 


Admiral Sims—the War Commander of the 
American Navy 


In historic, romantic Newport, Rhode Island, 
associated with the earliest memories of the 
United States Navy, lives Admiral William 
Sowden Sims, who commanded the United States 
Navy overseas during the World War. 

Frank and outspoken, Admiral Sims reflects 
the intrepid individualistic spirit of the Paul 
Jones type of men in the Navy. 

“T am not much for ‘hurrah histories’ and ‘lick 
all creation’ stuff.” 

Early in his career he was recognized as having 
the makings of a Navy man. His parents moved 
from Port Hope, Canada, where he was born, 
near where Admiral Perry’s victory was won, 
to Pennsylvania, from where he was appointed 
cadet to the Naval Academy. Asa naval attache 
in Paris and Russia and on the staff of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet in 1901, he 
saw much of the men in charge of governments 
overseas. 

When the war cloud broke, President Wilson 
remembered the cadet who had been an in- 
structor at Annapolis and the man who knew 
his Europe. Admiral Sims was chosen as the 
man to combat submarines. He effected the 
amalgamation of the American Navy with the 
Grand Fleet of Great Britain. American troops 
convoyed to “longitude 17” was his chief con- 
cern night and day—two million doughboys 
sailing and millions more ready to embark. 

During the crisis of the war, I had a glimpse of 
Admiral Sims. His desk was covered with 
papers, telegrams, and charts indicating the 
location of every American vessel. The English 
Admiralty frankly depended upon the work of 
the destroyers and depth-bombs to sound the 
death-knell of the submarines. Great Britain 


was on the verge of starvation had the destruc- 
tion of ships continued at the rate they were 
reported day after day. 

With a letter from Secretary Daniels, I visited 
Admiral Sims and he sent me to visit the Grand 
Fleet at Firth, Scotland. Later I went to the 





DMIRAL SIMS says: 

our first line of defense. Aircraft today is the 

key to power.” “We make progress when we can 
be shown our mistakes without ruffling temper.” 


“The navy remains 


Queenstown Base. While there I spoke at the 
Naval Club to British and American sailors. 
The American boys were hungry to see someone 
from home. When I had completed relating 
some experiences with the Army in France and 
greetings from the folks at home, they called me 
back. Speaking between the acts, I ventured 
modestly to suggest, ‘Boys, there is another 
act. I am only speaking between the acts,” to 
which they responded in a hearty chorus, ‘To 
hell with the other act. Get the fat guy going 
again.” 

After the war Admiral Sims frankly pointed 
out what he considered errors of naval operations 
during the war, which did not add to his popu- 
larity with some officials at Washington. How- 
ever, he is accorded high honors by the people of 
his own country and the Allied Nations whom he 
served so ably and effectively. 

Admiral Sims is tall and slender, with a full 
beard, streaked with gray. Under the strain of 
the strenuous days overseas, that beard fairly 
bristled in intense moments. He still remains 
the student, instructor and a real “‘salt”’ accord- 
ing to the best traditions of the Navy, and faces 
future problems fearlessly. 

“‘We make progress when we can be shown our 
mistakes without ruffling temper. Sad blunder- 
ing costs life in warfare and peace. We know 
that the elimination of liquors is a good thing 
in this country. Every man and woman who 
defies constitutional law and drinks, breeds boot- 
leggers and corrupts officials.” 

Then he turned the comment to his first love— 
the Navy. 

“The Navy remains our first line of defense. 
Outside countries come in closer contact with 
the Navy than any other department of our 
nation. The limitation of aircraft may be an 
obstacle to international agreement, for aircraft 
holds the key to power.” 
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In Tune With the Infinite 


The world wags with a rhythmic impulse—why not 
human beings? “Mother” Stoner and her wonderful 
daughter disciples of the rhythmic life 


very generous for many years in praising 
the accomplishments of Winifred Sack- 
ville Stoner, the second—so-called child prodigy, 
baby poetess, infant Katinka, and exponent of 
Dr. Winifred Sackville Stoner’s ideas of natural 
education. There have been many dire predic- 
tions as to the fate of a crop of prodigies who 
performed unusual feats some sixteen years ago, 
but so far as I can learn nothing terrible has be- 
fallen any of these children, whose accomplish- 
ments gave them that dreadful name—prodigy 
meaning monstrosity. It is true that the boy 
William James Sidis showed some tendencies to 
be a Bolshevist a few years ago, but he has done 
no one any harm. I heard Dr. Berle’s son speak 
in New York a short time ago and a clearer head 
on young shoulders one could scarcely expect to 
find. The sons of Dr. Wiener have all proven 
that early education does not lead unto the grave. 
The boy Edward Hardy is holding his own in 
Columbia. But I am chiefly interested in the 
one girl who took her place with the many shining 
lights of the masculine sex. 

Dr. Winifred Sackville Stoner, or as she prefers 
Mother Stoner—has always said 
that her daughter Winifred is not a prodigy, but 
rather a child given a good mind and genius in 
the rhythmic line. The mother utilized every 
moment to some good purpose through proper 
environment and through teaching her child 
rhythm with sense instead of rhythm with non- 
sense in the cradle. Result: Winifred, Jr., began 
to talk and to walk when she was six months old. 
She could scan Virgil and repeat “‘Crossing the 
Bar’’ when she was one year of age. She passed 
college entrance examinations at the age of nine 
years, and when she was twelve years of age 
Dr. M. V. O’Shea of the University of Wis- 
consin said of her: ‘This little girl knows more 
and can do more than the average university 
graduate.” 

I did not know Winifred, the second, until she 
had passed into what her mother calls “the un- 
cinariacal or wormy age,”’ the age when most 
boys dream of becoming Charlie Chaplins and 
girls like to eat chocolates and think of the day 
when they will be in pictures like Mary Pickford. 
But Winifred was not a dreamer. The first 
time that I caught a glimpse of her was on her 
thirteenth birthday, when she came dancing 
rhythmically into the room where her mother and 
I were talking. My first thought of Winifred 
was “How beautiful!’ The Creator has been 
very good to this young poet, giving her beauti- 
ful red brown hair, dark eyes, perfect teeth, a 
rosy complexion, and a most graceful body. 
Every movement made by this girl of thirteen 
(the age when most girls are supposed to be all 
hands and all arms, the often times called 
“gawky age’) was rhythmic. 

As Winifred danced towards her mother to 
give her a kiss, her little dog Bonniebelle danced 
at her side and barked with joy. Then Wini- 


INI sar ones and magazines have been 


to be called 


By HARYOT HOLT DAY 


fred asked Bonniebelle to perform for me, and 
the clever little dog stood on its hind legs, danced 
to the air of “Il Trovatore,”’ and when Winifred 
played on the violin, Bonniebelle tried to keep 
in tune with her barks. Winifred was very 
proud of her child, as she called the dog, and I 
was delighted to find no earmarks of the prodigy 
about this healthy, happy, graceful girl, who at 
the age of thirteen could speak many languages 
and had already published thirteen books. 

Years passed, and sorrows and joys helped 
to develop this young girl into beautiful 
womanhood. 

A short time ago I met Winifred, Jr., once 
again. She had just returned from a tour 
around the world, where she collected material 
for several new novels and for many scenarios. 
Winifred, age twenty-one, I found just as fas- 
cinating as Winifred of thirteen and just as free 
from conceit. Her grief she knew how to con- 
ceal and her sense of humor kept me laughing 
until I forgot some of my own griefs. No one 
could criticize the mother of this young lady for 
having injured the body in training the mind. 
Winifred is a perfect physical specimen. Even 
her enemies (if she has any) could not deny that 
she is beautiful. And book learning has not 





VW SACKVILLE STONER, the Sec- 

ond, one of the many child prodigies who 

burst on an astonished world some years ago, and 

who, at thirteen _— of age, could speak many 

languages and had published thirteen books, is now 
a poetess and a disciple of the rhythmic life 


injured her wit. She has the gift of making even 
solemn happenings appear in a funny light. 
Sorrow she has had, but she does not wear it on 
her sleeve. 

Winifred has a way of talking in rhythmic 
couplets or quatrains. She needs no paper and 
pencil when she com- 
poses her jingles. 
They just flow ‘‘as 
easily as waters in 
the brook.” When 
I asked her about 
some trouble that ,; 
she was having with { 
certain investments, } 
she answered: ' 
Today is my day so 

why should I bor- } 

TOW 
The troubles that 

may or may not , 

come tomorrow. ~ 
ea R. WINIFRED SACK- 

She calls herself a VILLE STONER, ex- 
Toppimist—not an ponent of the higher thought 
optimist, peppimist, 
or pessimist. She says that the person who grins 
at one continually and says ‘“‘All is well” when 
everything is in a mess, is no more loved than 
the wing-whangey pessimist who believes in 
nobody or nothing. She says that peppimists 
are liable to irritate those in grief, and that is 
why she has selected the aim of the Toppimist or 
thoroughbred not to whimper, whine, or grouch, 
but to look upon this world as a trial place for 
the world to come; not to blame others for one’s 
misfortunes, but to defeat defeat. A Toppimist, 
she believes, does not say “I’m feeling fine and 
dandy” when he or she is in agony, but says 
“I’m all topping,” meaning that an attempt is 
made to conquer all the pains. 

And Winifred, the second, knows, I believe, 
the secret of eternal youth and happiness, the 
elixir of life. She tells me that there is no use 
chasing happiness because happiness is within, 
its spring is in our own hearts and there is no 
use looking for the elixir of life, because we have 
it within ourselves. This elixir, according to 
Winifred Stoner, is rhythm, and she has recently 
published a beautiful book which she calls 
“Mother Stoner’s Jinglelays for the World,” in 
which she gives many health-bringing jingles 
along with jingles that teach morals, jingles that 
teach facts about history, geography, spelling, 
arithmetic, Latin, etc. 

In this book Winifred attempts to prove that 





facts in rhythmic form are easily learned and - 


easily “ remembered. She believes that old- 
fashioned “Mother Goose” is harmful to the 
present generation, and she pleads with mothers 
not to sing such songs as ‘Tom, Tom, the Piper’s 
Son,” or “Taffy was a Welchman”’ to their chil- 
dren. Recently John Martin, editor of the 
famous magazine that bears his name, agreed 
with Mother Stoner, who quoted Winifred’s 
Continued on page 80 
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National League of Women Voters 


Politically speaking, women have come into their own, and are 
displaying an alertness and intelligent interest in political problems 
that will make mere men look to their laurels for leadership 


the mezzanine floor of the Statler Hotel 

in Buffalo. The Convention of the 
National League of Women Voters promised 
“twelve headliners” a good old caucus-time 
“scrap”. I had come like a school-boy to the 
street-corner fight. Twenty-five years a cam- 
paign-follower, I start for political meetings at 
the sound of a bell like an old fire-horse that 
cannot forget the gong. With keenest relish I 
spotted the feminine high signs of intensified in- 
dividuality. When that high-collared lady gets 
in combat with those ribbons and roses, I itched 
for the morrow. “By their fruits,” paraphrased 
in my own mind into, “By their hats ye shall 
know them.” 

Bright colors, quick gestures and high conver- 
sation everywhere—a busy suggestion of an in- 
ternational discussion. On the tables was a 
bountiful spread of literature—enough pamph- 
lets to run a Presidential campaign. Peaceful 
signs for the outward eye, but I thought of that 
strangely varied assemblage—the light in their 
eyes, the riotous contrast in colors. Well, a 
little fur flying excitement was good for one. I 
put my name on the hotel register. I was glad 
that I had come. On the upward elevator flight 
to my rooms, my mood soared on the wings of 
male vanity. I wished more ardently than ever 
that an editor friend could have been persuaded 
to come. We had done most of the big fights 
together, ringside and political—too bad for him 
to miss out on this one. Even the prospect of 
meeting here the twelve most famous women in 
this country—if not a genius or two—had brought 
only an explosive negative from him. 

“Feminine genius! There never has been a 
woman genius and there never will be. Look 
back over the pages of history. Where is there 
a great outstanding, creative genius in woman- 
kind? A Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, Raphael, 
Rubins, Edison, Morse, Lincoln! The very word 
“genius” is of male gender. Woman begets man 
and man begets genius.” 

All this outburst because Adam’s left rib is 
forever finding new apples and biting into them. 
Small wonder then that Senorita Mandujano of 
Chile should have asked the National League of 
Women Voters to name the twelve greatest living 
American women. 

Fortified with this lead, I descended again to 
the mezzanine floor. I was going to get some 
unmarred material before the fray began. With 
this object in mind I nosed about. The twelve 
greatest women! I asked after them on all sides. 
To my amazement I found that only three of 
them were present. This was something of a 
surprise. I could scarcely picture twelve men 
named by a powerful political machine as Amer- 
ica’s twelve greatest, not being all present in 
their greatness. My intense interest in the 
twelve greatest women brought a flood of in- 
formation, however. I was told that at first it 
had seemed like a simple request. The League 


M* campaign weather eye flashed over 


officers had proceeded to send out a questionaire 
to members all over the country to submit names 
for consideration. Then they had found that 
the word “‘greatness’’ had never been well defined 
relatively and the classification itself was a prob- 
lem, and right here I began to be puzzled. 

At the outset, Mrs. Maud Wood Park declared 
her own. conviction that one of the greatest 
women she had ever known was a wonderful 





ISS BELLE SHERWIN, President of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, has had a 
busy and eventful public career. As director-at- 
large for the Association for Criminal Justice in 
Cleveland, where she was born, a member of the 
National Municipal League, and the American 
Labor Association, she displayed her leadership 
and genius for organization before taking up her 
work for the cause of suffrage 


mother who had dragged her fatherless family 
out of a cellar to a prosperous home. This name 
she regretted could not be used in a list; that 
must contain the names of women known to the 
world because of their work. 

Now, I have ever felt it a privilege for men to 
come in closer touch with what women are doing, 
writing about, discussing and thinking. I had 
long ago realized that the old-time patronizing 
air of man had gone with the saloon and liquor 
license, but now I suddenly felt worried. If 
women ever federate with the facility of men in 
the weekly luncheon habit—look out! 

In the lobby were the mothers and daughters 
talking over public affairs. “We want stronger 
daughters,” was the plea associated with the 
“playground project,” but it expressed one of 
the many projects of “woman’s work that is 
never done.”’ Mother and son are usually asso- 
ciated in pictures of close maternal affection, but 
here I was suddenly confronted with daughters, 
who are making their own way out of the clinging 
vine era into the broadened area of widened re- 
sponsibility and were the companion convention 
counselors of mothers, 


There was poise and intelligence in the per- 
sonnel. Many of the women were young, in the 
vigor of life, mingling with such veterans as 
Alice Stone Blackwell. There was not one 
bobbed head, no trace of lip stick or evidence of 
flapperization which has so disturbed the soul of 
supercilious male cynics. 

A picture of ‘Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware,” flashed a memory of a chromo that hung 
on my mother’s kitchen wall. ‘Woman crossing 
her Rubicon!”—a well mixed metaphor, but 
what is she going to do with the icy glare of the 
cracked ice for high balls athwart her path, and 
a sweeping jazz current in the stream? 

At the Sunday afternoon mass meeting, Carrie 
Chapman Catt sounded the “keynote” of the 
Convention in clarion, far-carrying voice. There 
had been a threatening symptom of debate with 
Congressman Hamilton Fish, her congressman, 
but what boot it!—these are the days of discus- 
sion. Senator Thomas J. Walsh read a long 
speech, but did not mention the teapot dome and 
refused to heed the chairman’s admonition that 
his time was up. Norman H. Davis furnished a 
flash of modern diplomatic procedure with a 
courtly bow. Still I had heard keynote speeches 
before—it did not lessen the promise of a lively 
tomorrow when political lines would loom up for 
a forward pass. 

A large press delegation of special correspond- 
ents was present. The pressroom was a refresh- 
ing sight—there were no cob pipes or cigarettes. 
The girls had their feet, clad in Hollywood sand- 
als, perched on the chair rungs and were pounding 
the typewriters as if their lives depended upon it. 
The typewriters sounded like ice wagons ram- 
bling down the street. There were all colors of 
the rainbow in the brilliant array of press girl’s 
hats—prettiness and youth, and yet experts in 
reporting—but few stories for front pages. There 
were no T.N.T. suggestions of criminality. 

In the ball room, aglow with a tone of gold, 
surrounded by balconies, an orderly, well-organ- 
ized convention gathered with the earnest pur- 
pose of a deliberative body. Many of the dele- 
gates have reared families and they knew what 
they were talking about in discussing home eco- 
nomics. There was an atmosphere of practical 
experience and a persistent insistence that in- 
telligence among women is just as necessary for 
a woman to succeed as it is for a man. 

The slogan of the convention was to “get out 
and vote” and get the women into the habit of 
voting now that they have the ballot, to know 
what to do with the ballot, no matter what 
ticket they may vote. 

The Convention opened with all the dignity 
of the United States Senate. Mrs. Maude Wood 
Park presided and charted the plan of the League 
to see that the laws which it has “‘mothered”’ are 
carried out. A survey of the legislative map of 
the United States was revealed in the discussions 
covering every phase of life in which women are 
concerned. 
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Politics usually interest all people—and will, 
likewise, interest most women, but I was finding 
out that women have more fully solved the ques- 
tion of segregating non-partisan issues than men, 
in their traditions of party loyalty: 

The reason for the National League of Women 
Voters was reaffirmed. There is nothing quite 
like a woman’s “‘because’”’—because she just will 





RS. MAUDE WOOD PARK, former President 

of the National League of Women Voters, has 

a clearer conception of the duties of citizenship than 

any one man who has lectured on the subject. Her 

one outstanding quality is efficiency. During the 

stormiest days of the suffrage contest she was 
watching legislative processes like a veteran 


or she will not. There was a platforni of ‘10 
becauses” of ‘“‘Why join the League of Women 
Voters?” that explained the presence of a thou- 
sand delegates. 

Developing women candidates was not in- 
cluded in the agenda, although there were a 
large number of women candidates who were 
reported as “faring well.”” There were here and 
there arguments as to holding office. Loyalty, 
not prejudice, it was declared made women slow 
to support women that run for office. If there 
is not much choice between candidates, women 
will usually choose the man, not because she 
thinks.the man will do better, but because if the 
candidate does go wrong it will not add the per- 
sonal disappointment of seeing one of their own 
sex make the mistake. I felt at first it was be- 
cause all women still had the idea that missteps 
are tolerated.more in boys, but as I talked more 
and more intimately with them, I came to feel 
that it was a sort of new Grail they were guard- 
ing. A Grail that would shed its light into all 
corners of public offices. 

As a member of the National Republican Com- 
mittee, Harriet Taylor Upton has negatived the 
assertion that women cannot be politicians. A 
politician of today is somewhat different from 
the conception of years ago. If there is any- 
thing that woman cannot find out in a conven- 
tion, if she sets her mind to it, it has not been 
discovered. They are developing arts and wiles 
in political proceedure that makes the average 
man seem stupid. 

Again the famous twelve women came to light 
here. The part that men played in their lives 
was discussed in a colloquial way. Only five of 
the twelve are married, and this left the problem 
of marriage as a “‘necessity”’ very much up in the 
air. If seven have made their way to greatness 
without the sustaining arm of the husband, it 
begins to look as if great women are first of all 
self reliant. 


American women aroused, proved during the 
war how housewives in the city and country can 
stint themselves if necessary. ‘These forty mil- 
lion women,” the new President, Miss Belle 
Sherwin declared, ‘‘are just as willing to stint 
themselves today for the cause of good govern- 
ment.” r 

The keynote of the Convention was that the 
supreme, patriotic duty of every woman was to 
vote, not as fighters for the privileges of the 
ballot, but to conserve the fruits of victory. 

It was here that I heard for the first time the 
story of Mistress Brent of the Maryland colony, 
who walked with a determined air into the assem- 
bly room of Maryland, in 1647, and demanded 
“place and voice’ to vote in that body. Her 
request was debated and finally denied. That 
was the real beginning of the suffrage movement. 
Mistress Brent was heir to Lord Calvert, who 
was the brother of Lord Baltimore. When the 
question came up as to whether a woman should 
develop a career or a home, she answered quickly: 
“Both!”” Today, as then, there were inquiries 
as to the place of women in the management of 
business. The verdict was about as varied as 
the persons who gave advice in the discussion, 
but there seemed to be a general agreement that 
the ultimate object of a woman’s life was a home. 

The convention arrangements were as com- 
plete to the last details as a dinner party—even 
to the flowers. There were posters, maps, bulle- 
tins, pamphlets, booklets, copies of speeches, read 
immediately after they had been delivered. 
Everything was as orderly as a household. 

The bulletin board was covered with notations 
of “lost” articles—everything, from rings and 
brooches to pocketbooks. If a man loses any- 
thing, he usually says nothing about it, but a 
woman is a “finder.’”” That began to seem to me 
a disturbingly significant fact. 

There were books describing the mysteries of 
the primaries and how the Australian ballot pro- 
vided privacy in voting. The recommendations 
for study were as elaborate as the old-fashioned 
Chautauqua course. The method of approach 
to every subject was always through the home 
town. The woman begins first with her own 
environment by planning weekly walks through 
the town in different directions, advising people 
to “sight see” the home town with curious eyes 
and open minds. Look inside as well as outside. 
The old-time spelling bee method was adopted in 
eliminating the uninformed through a practical 
test of ten questions. Women know how to 
“set the watch” and not let tradition fail. 

The lost art of conversation was revived be- 
tween sessions. There was a noticeable absence 
of the usual “‘yes, yes,”’ the lassitude of vacuous 
assent. There was no “coquetting with an echo” 
as Carlisle called it, for every woman seemed to 
have a mind of her own and to use it. There 
were good listeners as well and threaded in all 
the conversation was something about people 
that gave a personal glow to the dialogue. It 
was the “give and take”’ of thought, eliminating 
the three dreadful ‘‘d’s” of conversation—dress, 
disease and domestics. As Robert Louis Stev- 
enson once remarked: “It is better to emit a 
scream in the shape of a theory than to be in- 
sensible to the jars and incongruities of life and 
take everything as it comes in a forlorn stu- 
pidity.” 

The ‘school of scandal” has no place here, 
and the line was sharply drawn between scandal 
and gossip. “Gossip is the last resort in the 
discussion on morals, it is the heroic form of 
gossip, heroic in virtue of high pretensions, but 
still gossip if it turns on personalities.” Society 


lives by gossip as it lives by bread. Three days 
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at this convention among strong personalities . 
glorified gossip as something that lies deep in ~~ 


every mass movement of human interest.. It 
gets right at the character and motives of people, 
and I must confess that I was surprised and en- 
joyed these more intimate and revealing ‘‘asides” 
between sessions quite as much as the meetings. 
They were the sidelights that reflected the inner 
workings of the convention mind of womankind 
in these all-important days of human progress. 
Several young men in evening clothes gallantly 
bowed as Mrs. Benton McMillan of Tennessee 
conversed with the charm of a Southern girl, 
concerning the “new chivalry.” ‘The old chiv- 
alry will always be cherished,” she confessed. 
“The fine chivalry of American men to women is 
our great heritage. We still have the finest men 


in the world, but the new chivalry—the political-* 


chivalry—is a chivalry of frank friendship, a 
comradship coming out of the old idealism of 
man. 
our new political existence, the old bowing gal-_ 
lantry of man to woman, but we do ask a broad 


We do not expect, on the threshold of 


and manly political chivalry to the twenty million © 


women newly born to the responsibilities of 
government.” 

Ladies in evening gowns gathered in little 
chatting groups, knew their facts. They could 
tell one the general occupation of workers in 
their home towns, and they knew the school 
board as well as they knew the grocer and the 
butcher. 

On every hand facts poured in on me, “If a 
million new homes were provided this year in 
the United States—the country would still need 
more shelter,” reported the woman who knew 
about housing needs. 


I heard amazing facts about some laws still 


existing as to personal property. In Michigan 





RS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, the world’s 

Woman Suffrage leader, has traveled over 

150,000 miles for the suffrage cause and has made 

speeches on all continents except Australia. Every 

state of the Union has been her battleground. She 

has truly earned distinction as one of the world’s 
greatest women 


a court held that a husband and not a wife had 
the right to the earnings of a flour mill owned by 
the wife. In Illinois a wife who took boarders 
had no claim on the board money. It belonged 
to the husband and his creditors. In Wisconsin 
the money obtained from a judgment for dam- 
ages to a woman’s reputation by slander belonged 
to her husband. When he gave the slanderer 
full release, the wife had no redress. These 
were some of the facts collected by Mrs. Cather- 
ine Waugh McCulloch of Chicago, who has made 
an extensive study of family property. 
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When these cases were cited to me, there was 
comment by a woman lawyer that I could over- 
hear—‘‘Wise laws these, that men have made’”’— 
and I had to bow my head, the only man there- 
abouts, to hear what women think of exclusively 
man-made laws. ' 

Mrs. Ben Hooper of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, who 
made the Senatorial race against Senator Rob- 
ert M. LaFollette, was keen on her peace propo- 
sition and urged her friends to bore from within 
and ‘‘make both political parties stepping stones 
to peace.” “Universal peace is a thing that will 
come eventually, but women have done nothing 
so far towards establishing it.” A real argument 
followed . . . for the Peace ladies were militant. 

At the next session, Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, tall 
and stately, with Titian hair, went right at her 
subject of “Law Enforcement,” hammer and 
tongs. She was not going to “‘view with alarm,” 
present day conditions even if they do insist that 
the new generation are more luxury loving, softer, 
with less stamina than those of the past. The 
war has left its results upon women as well as 
upon men in lessening some of the moral moor- 
ings, but the moral fiber remains. “Before I 
was a wife, I was a hard boiled politician and I am 
ready to fight for law enforcement to the finish 
and not allow an arrogant minority to set them- 
selves above the majesty of the law.” 

One of the busiest women at the Convention 
was Mrs. Edwards of Peru, Indiana, former treas- 
urer and vice-president of the National League 
of Women Voters. I found her at 8 a.m., pound- 
ing a typewriter and getting things started for 
“another day.’”’ Between paragraphs she com- 
mented, ‘‘Keeping our children well and looking 





Mss JANE ADDAMS, founder of Hull House, 
has been a mighty factor in labor legislation, 
Child Welfare, Woman’s Suffrage, and the Wom- 
an’s Peace Party. At one time or another nearly 
all women have been enlisted under her leadership. 
She has always championed the causes of women 


after their’ education and equipping them prop’ 
erly for the future comes first to every mother.’ 

Rambling among the literature exhibits in the 
corridors, I found charts that portrayed situa- 
tions graphically and with the lucidity of the 
blackboard; documents dealing with every phase 
of the work indicated that women have studied 
advertising and exploiting as a science. A tiny 
pamphlet showing the ‘‘seven steps” to the first 
Stage of efficient citizenship was an effective 
“flyer!” The slogan is to increase from 48 per 
cent of the possible voters who cast a ballot in 
1920, to 75 per cent of the possible voters in 1924. 
The members were called to the crusade to have 
the United States ruled by the majority, not by 
a minority. Well-intentioned and well-informed 





people are proving slackers to one of the first re- 
quirements of citizenship. Voting is an abso- 
lute duty and not an optional right. The 
Women’s League have placed their objective as 
“Twenty-five per cent increase in the Presiden- 
tial vote of 1924.” 

Attired in a striking green hat, when Mrs. 
James Morrison of Indiana arose to speak, she 
had the bearing of one accustomed to parlia- 
mentary usage. She seconded the nomination of 
Herbert Hoover at the 1920 National Republican 
Convention in a concise address that might serve 
as a model for the future “nominators.’’ She 
has five children ranging from six to twenty- 
three and smilingly remarked: 

“There may have been times when they would 
have enjoyed a less strenuous parent than their 
mother has been, but they seem to have stood 
the strain very well.”’ 

Sitting on the side lines on a gold chair, I ob- 
served the parliamentary parley when a deter- 
mined opposition decided not to permit the sub- 
ject of birth control to run wild. It was the 
sort of stormy petrel that was not permitted to 
destroy the placid equanimity of the proceedings. 
They were not eager to drag the question into 
the lime light of public discussion. In the dis- 
cussions on the floor and in answer to my ques- 
tions between sessions, there was but one voice 
and answer to the child labor question. What 
else could one expect from mothers and women? 

Here and there I heard the subject of censor- 
ship, motion pictures and books, discussed 
Opinion was somewhat divided, but women fully 
recognized the power of the law, whenever any 
medium of public entertainment abuses their 
privileges—the even hand was available. 

On the Volstead act and prohibition there 
seemed to be amazing unanimity, enforced or not 
enforced. They believe that their promotion to 
suffrage came with the passing of the liquor in- 
fluence and, they are not going to take any 
chances of having the damp crowd in control 
again. 

In the average organization it is the secretary 
who does the work. The Secretary of the 
Women’s National League of Voters, Miss Eliza- 
beth J. Hauser, has the practical ideas of an 
Ohioan. 

“There is no black magic or white magic for 
getting out the votes,” she declares, and then 
proceeds to show how it can be done. 

“There are loop-holes they have not covered, 
but women are not going to allow the blight of 
ignorance to hang over any part of the U.S. A.” 

A thousand women in a deliberative body 
flashed a picture of the genius of this age. The 
pent-up emotions of centuries were crystallized 
into action, revealing a democratic method of 
training for the electorate, involving the respon- 
sibilities of intelligence in casting a_ ballot. 
Twenty-seven nations of the world have granted 
the vote to women, and this gathering was an 
overture to the great symphony of hope that is 
coming out of the din of the World War. The 
motif was the peace that has been the age-old 
dream of motherhood, and intoned the message 
proclaimed in the blue dawn at Bethlehem. 

Summed up, the dominant thought of the con- 
vention was concerning the future of children. 
The ideal was to make America a country with- 
out a child in poverty, without a child that has 
not the rights of a child, of being given an edu- 
cation and the nurturing care that Christ in- 
tended when he declared “Suffer little children 
to come unto me and forbid them not.”’ 

Nations have been forbidding children—even 
their precious lives,—but now the world mother 


instinct is awakened and it matters not what 
nation, race, or creed—the genius of Woman 
shines out as the great mother-heart of humanity. 

And here was I, an old fire horse—the veteran 
of many convention ‘‘alarms”—forced to confess 
that the women were able to cope with and con- 
trol any conflagration of ideas. The prismatic 





RS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, wife of the 
l Democratic leader, has been an active help- 
mate to her distinguished husband. Related to 
former President Theodore Roosevelt, she and her 
husband have Rooseveltian family traits, although 
by a strange fate, Franklin D. and his wife have 
always been enrolled in an opposing political party 


colors on the mezzanine floor suggested a pro- 
phetic rainbow. They had met their problems 
from every side with patience, tolerance and con- 
structive policies. It was the most deliberative, 
succinct, effective delegate body that I have ever 
looked upon. 

I came (vini) with doubts, I saw (vidi) with 
eyes of wonderment a reverence for the ballot in 


all the hallowed virginity of new voters. I was 
conquered and stood with head bowed. I had 
found more than twelve great women. I do not 


even write of them, because their individualities 
like all the others were merged into the great 
mass cause so subtly that it would seem irrever- 
ential to dissect the great force of the forward 
movement of the world. To see these splendid 
women divest themselves of their fame as lightly 
as they would lay aside an evening wrap is a 
gesture never to be forgotten. I felt the grow- 
ing force of the centuries was articulate at last 
in the collective Genius of this age—Woman! 

The cryptical sneer of the cynic was answered. 
In these brief days I found the answer to the 
startling challenge. 

Only three of the twelve selected as the world’s 
greatest women, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Miss Martha Van Rensselaer and Mrs. Anna 
Botsford Comstock, appeared at the Convention. 
Nothing daunted, they went right on with the 
banquet and at least made a start that empha- 
sized the fact that there were great women liv- 
ing and the place may evolve into a women’s 
“Hall of Fame.” 

There was frank confession among the dele- 
gates that the twelve names did not fully answer 
the question. Senator Chuancey M. Depew said 
so. The answer can only come when it shall have 
been mulled over in the public mind for several 
years and when the achievements of women are 
more generally known. 
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My first purpose was to learn something about 
these twelve women and why? The list was 
diplomatically arranged in alphabetical order. 
Now I shall proceed to call the roll! 

Jane Addams was born in Cedarville, Illinois. 
As a little girl, she saw Abraham Lincoln, the 
personal friend of her father and was reared amid 
Lincoln reminiscences. Graduating from Rock- 
ford College, she studied medicine in Philadel- 
phia. While touring through London, she vis- 
ited Toynbee Hall and there saw the work that 
was being done for the poor, which was the turn- 
ing point in her career. Returning to Chicago, 
she established Hull House, now known the 
world over as the most complete social settle- 
ment in the world. On her last tour she discov- 
ered that Oriental women are very active in 
public affairs, now sitting in the Council at 
Bombay, India. Everybody agreed on the 
award to Jane Addams, but she was not there to 
receive her diploma. 

A shrinking, retiring soul is Cecelia Beaux, the 
artist, a native of Pennsylvania, who has won 
distinction in the United States and abroad. 
Women have been so busy that they are gener- 
ally not familiar with the work of this great 
artist. Cecelia Beaux is still abroad working 
and studying, evidently not depending upon the 
honor conferred to supplant the salon medals she 
has already received. 

She reads the heavens as an open book, and 
yet Annie Jump Cannon, a native of Delaware, 
the astronomer who has achieved so much at 
the Harvard observatory during the last twenty- 
five years, was scarcely known except as an 
author of astronomical works. She was too busy 
studying the stars to be present in the nebulae 
of greatness. 

Right here let me stop and inquire, would 
twelve men having this honor conferred upon 
them, neglect the opportunity to be there all 
primed and plumed for the occasion with a fresh 
hair .cut? 

In the theatre, continuing her work, Minnie 
Maddern Fiske was oblivious of her fame—for 
the play must goon! A native of Louisiana, she 
had a stage following at the age of three, having 
made her debut in Little Rock, Arkansas, in 
“Richard II,” as the Duke of York, the youngest 
actress ever appearing in a Shakesperean role. 
Later, she won her place as a star in her own 
right at the age of fifteen. Mrs. Fiske has never 
had a desire to appear in the theaters abroad, 
despite many tempting offers. She feels very 
strongly that whatever she has to offer, she 
wishes to give it to America. 

Women think of Louise Homer, a native of 
Pennsylvania, as a home builder, no matter 
what the setting is for the grand opera in which 
she appears. She is first a home maker and a 
mother. She studied at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music in Boston and is the heroine 
to all the aspiring prima donnas in the Conserva- 
tory. Her debut in Paris and in New York 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company was the 
reward of years of work and study. The girls 
who are coming after her in the pathway of 
fame, find her a sympathizing and inspirational 
soul—she does not forget her days of struggle. 

One name that was known to the people be- 
cause of her public service, was Julia H. Lathrop, 
a native of Illinois, who was the first head of the 
United States Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor at Washington. A volunteer 
resident at Hull House, Chicago, she was soon 
recognized as a specialist in research as to the 
care of the insane. This led her on to her work 
for the better education of children and juvenile 


court laws. Few women have made more hours 
of work in a day count, than Julia Lathrop, who 
considers achievements for her cause before per- 
sonal honors. She has visited foreign countries 
for observation to study methods of child wel- 
fare, and she knows the children of the world and 
their needs. Coming generations will have reason 
to be grateful to Julia Lathrop and her ideals. 
When Florence Rena Sabin, associate professor 
of anatomy at Johns Hopkins until 1917, de- 
scribes the component parts of the human body, 
it seems like an epic. Anatomy to the tiniest 





ELEN HAMILTON GARDENER, the first 

Woman Civil Service Commissioner, has 
always taken a great interest in political affairs. 
especially in movements for the development of 
women. An ardent suffragette, she was chairman 
of the Congressional Committee of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association and spent 
many years travelling in more than twenty countries 
collecting pictures and data upon social and political 

conditions. 


fibre of a muscle, is as familiar to her as ABC. 
As professor of histology, she occupies high rank 
as an instructor. This lusty native of Colorado 
has led a busy life. Author of many interesting 
books on anatomy, her work is used as text books 
in medical schools. 

Education is a wide field, but M. Carey 
Thomas, former president of Bryn Mawr, a 
native of Maryland, the first woman trustee of 
Cornell, holds high rank in that line of woman’s 
work. When her book, “Should the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Differ from that of Men?” was 
published in 1901, it opened a new vision that 
has played an important part in this golden age 
of womankind. 

While Edith Wharton is a native of New York 
City, she was born with a mind that thinks in 
universals. Who will dare to say her novels do 
not touch the realm of genius?—‘The House of 
Mirth,” “The Hermit and the Wild Woman,” 
“Tales of Men and Ghosts.”’ While she was not 
present to bask in the sunlight of her own fame, 
a delegation made a tour to the newsstand to find 
one of her books to read some of her matchless 
descriptions—but it was not there—such is fame. 

Three women on the list were present, because 
they were active in the work of the Women’s 
League. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt was the 
master spirit of the Convention. It was not 
difficult to understand why she was chosen for 
the crown of greatness. Charming and queenly 
she appeared in the low-cut gown of cream lace, 
with flowing sleeves. Her placid face, unforget- 
table under the white wavy hair, all seemed fit- 
ting, to the far-carrying mellow tones of her 
voice. A native of Wisconsin and president of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association and 


International Woman Suffrage Alliance, she has 
made the great world-fight for suffrage, and has 
spoken in all continents except Australia, and on 
all seas except one. 

There is a good old Dutch ring in the difficult- 
to-pronounce name of Martha Van Rensselaer, 
native of New York, head of the department of 
home economics at Cornell University. The 
home thrift of her forebears, who first settled in 
the Empire state, was evident in the way she 
analyzed the menu card at the banquet. 

“Tt will not be long before we teach home- 
making to men as well as women,”’ she said with 
asmile. ‘There is no reason why women should 
do all the home making, if it is a complete 
partnership.” 

Miss Van Rensselaer considers child training 
and dietetics the two most important phases of 
home making. 

“While people consume plenty of food, they 
are suffering from malnutrition, and what to eat 
is as necessary to know as what not to eat. It 
should not be necessary to tell women not to 
wear silk stockings in the winter and fur coats 
in the spring—but they will do it and then 
wonder why they don’t enjoy good health. 

“‘Among our 410 graduates there has been but 
one divorce—and that was the separation of 
two cousins who should never have been married. 
All of our graduates who have been married, 
have children and wonderful children, too. 
They know how to feed them as well as how to 
train them. Does not that show what teaching 
and training will do for women? Nearly all our 
girls have been married within six years after 
leaving school.” 

Miss Van Rensselaer was surrounded by many 
of the eager younger women, whether in the 
lobby or in the corridor, who listened to every 
word that she said as that of a sage. 

As radiant as the outdoors she loves, Mrs. 
Anna Botsford Comstock, of the Natural Science 
Department of Cornell, appeared at the banquet 
board. A native of New York, she knew sixty 
birds, sixty trees and sixty plants, of her own 
state, at an early age. Now there are few birds 
or animals that she does not know about inhab- 
iting the earth. In the trickling streams and 
whispers of the forest, all Nature and growing 
things seem to converse with her as she wanders 
far afield in mountain and forest. She has illus- 
trated many of her husband’s books. Her de- 
light is to talk with children about the beauties 
of Nature and encourage them to appreciate the 
generous bounty of God’s handiwork as studied 
at an early age. 

The information concerning these twelve great 
women was gathered from those who were at- 
tending the Convention. They seemed to know 
more about these than the newspaper men. 
They have not been played up strong for first-page 
display heads in these days of crime heralding. 

It was discovered that five out of the twelve 
had been married—happy marriages. That is 
not quite fifty-fifty on the side of matrimony. 
All of them have passed the half century mark, 
and the average age is about fifty-five. They 
are all enjoying the fruits of hard-earned labor, 
but none of them are wealthy. Most of them 
are quiet, retiring souls and not much in the 
public eye. Their names are an interesting study 
for mothers to look over for new names for baby 
daughters. 

Each one was greatly surprised when told that 
she was one of the twelve. Some of them were 
even startled, as two of them confessed at the 
banquet that night, when they found themselves 
made famous overnight. 

Continued on page 86 
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A few pages of gossip about 


Affairs and Folks 


ILL wonders never cease?’”’ remarked an 
old newspaper man as he looked upon 
apicture of Calvin Coolidge that was 

transmitted by telephone wires between Cleve- 
land and New York. It was a picture ready 
for printing in a newspaper, made by the line-cut 
process, the pure white high light side having 
been routed. The effect is that of the “half- 
tone” or “drop-out.” But this old newspaper- 
man insisted it was a “knock-out.” 

In a redly illumined dark room in the Tele- 
phone Building in New York, a group of electrical 
engineers and newspapermen watched with bated 
breath a brilliant beam of light playing with 
fluctuating intensity upon a revolving photo- 
graphic film. For four minutes and a half this 
light played upon the sensitive paper and then 
disappeared. It was given a chemical bath, and 
in clear outline was a picture of three Cleveland 
newspapermen taken in Cleveland forty min- 
utes before. It had been transmitted over five 
hundred miles of telephone wire in less than 
five minutes and was perfect enough for repro- 
duction. 

With photographs flying through the air, what 
can one expect next? Fifteen photographs were 
telephoned from Cleveland on this delicate in- 
strument, and one of them was the photograph 
of the President of the United States. What a 
contrast this is to the old days, when mother and 
father sat in the old photograph gallery, with its 
metal head rest and the fussy photographer for 
an hour diving in and under the black cloth, 
raising and lowering the camera, shifting the 
shades of light and securing finally a treasure for 
the family album. 

Pictures will hereafter be received by wire. 
the same as words, and that will only add another 
equipment to the modern newspaper plant—a 
picture machine. Strange to say, the invention 
involves no scientific principles, and the method 
is such that a positive transparent film supplied 
by any photographer is suitable for transmission. 

In this dim red light we felt the magic influ- 
ence of the memory of Morse, as a switch was 
pulled and the cylinder record revealed photo- 
graphs as a phonograph emits sound. It was 
all so quietly and casually done, with all the 
curiosity of looking in the darkened room to see 
the new baby. 

A call was made for a “‘spot” picture. 

The answer came back: “Too cloudy—can’t 
get anything outdoors.” 

“Get a flashlight,” was the 
imperative suggestion. 

An outside photographer was 
called in and an outside picture 
of Elbert H. Baker, president of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Ed- 
ward A. Evans, of the Okla- 
homa News and C. P. Cooper, 
president of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Company, were taken as 
they stood grouped behind the 


transmitting apparatus like a happy family. 
The problem is to synchronize the rotation of the 
two films, which must move in exact accord at 
both ends of the lines or the picture is spoiled, 
and this is accomplished by means of a light 
valve. 

A photograph of the Convention Hall at Cleve- 
land was transmitted; also one of a street scene, 
so that altogether a new chapter in the history 





The First little Cave Girls pfobably played 

this Ancient Game 

LAYING house is a_ world-wide game. 

Scientists call it an answer to the domestic 
urge. Less learned folk talk about imitation. 
Most people do not bother to search out causes 
but simply enjoy watching the youngsters plan- 
ning their dwellings and building them and 
carrying on family life in miniature. 

There is no question of the game being uni- 

versal. There is no country where the children 
do not play it. Both sexes share the fun. Even 
the fact that the little architects have no homes 
of their own does not prevent their joining 
in it. 
° This truth is attested by the workers of the 
Near East Relief. It is a heartbreaking, if fas- 
cinating sight, to see the orphans who have never 
known a home or who have no recollection of 
a mother’s care or a father’s solicitude, making 
houses of a size to shelter 
dolls of their own man- 
ufacture or large enough 
to allow them to enter 
themselves. 

There are differences 
other than size. There 
are differences caused by 
locality. At Oropos in 
Greece, for instance, the 
orphanage is on the water 
and: the girls play house 
on the beach, marking off 
their mansions by fences 
tied together with rags, 
indicating the roof by 
crossed strings, piling up 
stones for seats, putting 
a bunch of flowers in a 
tin-can vase on a table 


Brief comment on current happenings, and news notes 
about some people who are doing worth-while things 


made of a bit of plank covered with a neatly- 
folded scrap of paper. 

In Syria the children make mud houses, for 
mud is the simplest building material. As it 
requires a great deal of mud to make a child-size 
house most of the Syrian habitations are of 
dimensions suited for the protection of dolls or 
of such treasures as the bright label from an 
American tomato can, the bit of sewing in hand 
at the moment, a stone or a twisted piece of 
stick. One of the “big” girls at the Bird’s Nest 
orphanage made a famous three-story affair with 
a tree for the back wall and garage space under- 
neath and a Juniyeh girl constructed a round 
tower, waist high, roofed with a sheet of old tin 
and provided with embrasures so that the dolls 
might enjoy the landscape. 

Matting and sacking are also highly regarded 
for building purposes by the Syrian orphanage 
children. At Bird’s Nest the smallest fledglings 
take naps every afternoon, carefully folding their 
miniature slips and blouses and putting them 
away during the nap hour in huts made of mat- 
ting hung over boxes or framework in the court- 
yard. 

An elaborate row of houses made of pieces of 
old sacking sewed together with string, adorns 
the yard at Juniyeh. These are skyscrapers, 
rising high above the heads of the youthful pop- 
ulation. Unlike American skyscrapers they 
have only one story and as there are nineteen 
houses to five hundred and fifty girls, the young- 
sters have worked out a co-operative arrange- 























‘T“HESE LITTLE GREEK GIRLS, inmates 

of the Near East Relief Orphanage at 
Oropos, are playing house on the beach. 
Their’s is a somewhat airy structure, par- 
ticularly the roof—which is indicated merely 
by strings—but their imagination happily 
supplies all deficiencies 
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HREE STORIES AND A GARAGE IN SYRIA. 


This little Syrian girl is one of the “fledglings” at the 





Bird’s Nest orphanage, maintained by the Near East Relief, and out of the scanty materials at hand 
she has constructed a very original and entirely satisfactory play house 


ment, a group system, by which every girl has a 
chance of enjoying the delights of housekeeping. 

A like plan is worked out at Antilyas, the 
orphanage where Australia is co-operating with 
Near East Relief. Antilyas boys are capital 
carpenters—that they built their own barracks is 
proof—so when it comes to making houses for 
their private use they erected a sturdy frame- 
work on which they hung the matting sides that 
shut away prying eyes. Then they take turns 
in occupying these offices—a good lesson in un- 
selfishness. 

Boys are the chief housebuilders at Alexandro- 
pol in the Republic of Armenia, where Near East 
Relief maintains the largest orphanage in the 
world—one of fifteen thousand children. Neither 
mud nor matting is used here, but a material 
better suited to the climate—stone. There is 
plenty of it and the wreckage of numerous vil- 
lages gives a supply to be obtained without much 
trouble. Gangs of young workmen level the 
ground, lift and pile the rock, and put on a roof 


of old tin, if they can find any sheets, heaping 
stones on it to keep it from being blown away. 

The buildings made by the Boy Scouts at 
Erivan are usable dwellings. They are man- 
size with neatly framed doorways and windows 
and mud-covered roofs. Sometimes there are 
spouts to carry off the water-and sometimes 
there are chimneys. They are quite as weather- 
worthy as most of the actual houses in that part 
of the world. Every boy who has anything to 
do with them has a right to feel like a clubman 
or a householder. Almost they turn the game of 
playing house into the real thing. 

And so the “home urge”’ expresses itself around 
the globe, always bringing out wholesome quali- 
ties of domesticity and co-operation; inciden- 
tally providing fun, the best kind of fun, for 
those who play and those who watch. It im- 
presses the Golden Rule on every one who joins 
in the game and on every onlooker who aids as 
he would like to have his own children aided. 

MaBELLt S. C. SMITH 





Named for its City, this Hotel Exemplifies 
that City’s Hospitable Spirit 

HE Cleveland of Cleveland is one of the few 

hotels that carries the name of its city. 
The opening of the hotel was an event, but the 
real test was when the Republican Convention 
came to town with people from every State and 
Territory in the United States and fifty-seven 
varieties of cares and demands from them with 
an expresion more varied than the long list of 
the vice-presidential aspirants. In the lobby 
was gathered a group of celebrities seldom seen 
within the portals of any hotel. 

Political conventions represent every phase 
of American activity and almost every station in 
life. From the isolated headquarters of 4-C-2 
to the curious throng that welled through the 
lobbies, a panorama of fersonalities are in view. 
The grill below was the scene of many discus- 
sions, which were more animated than in the 
roorrs, and in the service there is nothing left 
to be said than to say that the guests did not 
know they were in a hotel, as the spirit of friendly 
contact free from strangeness was encouraged 
by the hostess on each floor. There were nine 
floors of hotel-in one. In the Rose Room Mrs. 


Charles M. Butler, Mrs. Good, Mrs. Carmi 
Thompson and Mrs. Betsy Cleveland were in 
the receiving line. 

The Cleveland is located on an historical spot 
where once stood the Forest City House, redo- 
lent with the stirring memories of the Civil War 
days, in the square which is the hub and axis 
of Cleveland. 

If Moses Cleveland returned to the Cleveland 
he would find the growth of the city a marvel, 
and the industries beyond comprehension, but 
Moses lived in the times of Taverns and these 
places were where the visions of the future were 
discussed and planned. 

The rolling acres of the Western Reserve were 
at hand before these reticent Yankees who had 
come West to found a new empire on the banks 
of Lake Erie, where the last naval conflict that 
ever occurred between the United States and the 
Mother Country bore on the winds of Lake Erie 
the classic utterance of Perry of Ohio, ““We have 
met the enemy, and they are ours.” 

But times have changed. The Cleveland 
Hotel has the spirit of “We have met the guests 
and they are ours,”’ paraphrasing Perry’s memor- 
able words. 


The Hotel Cleveland is much more than a 
mere commercial enterprise. Two boys from 
Warren, Ohio, came to Cleveland with dreams. 
They purchased ham and eggs at a place near the 
Forest City House and they wondered if the time 
would ever come when they could order a meal 
from a menu card. Menu was just a strange 
French word in those days for something then 
called just a meal. Even the stage of bill-of-fare 
had not been reached. 

These young lads launched out in the real 
estate business. Fortune smiled upon them. 
They realized the advance of values and the fact 
that what every city requires, first of all and as 
necessary as a city hall or a fire station, is a 
hotel, where visitors coming and going are made 
to feel welcome at the Inn, reflecting the vigor- 
ous and hearty spirit of growing Cleveland. 
That is why they concentrated on Hotel Cleve- 
land. Following the plan was one thing, to feed 
the people with wholesome food. With this 
idea in mind the two Warren boys sold the real 
estate business. The butter and eggs, milk and 
cream, and bread just as good as mother used to 
make come from their farms many times a day 
to feed the guests of Hotel Cleveland—straw- 
berries, roasting-ears, pie plant, radishes and 
even sweet nuts picked from the trees, to say 
nothing of chickens, lamb, veal, and pork fresh 
from the farm to the kitchen and pantry of the 
Cleveland. 

The arrangement of the hotel just seems to 
fit the guest, for the writing room is just off the 
big lobby. He does not have to climb three pair 
of stairs and go into a back corner to write a 
letter. The whole plan is to bring the guests 
together, if they want to be together, or to let 
them isolate themselves if they desire. While 
the hotel may be known as a European plan, it 
is most surely American in every aspect and 
detail from boot-black and bell-boy to manager. 
There seems to be just one idea prevailing, that 
the guest must feel the glow of a real welcome. 
“The guests are met and they are ours” rings 
the refrain at the Cleveland. 
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A Broad Outlook on the Problems of Supply 
and Demand 
‘THE steady, unflinching glance in the dark 
eyes of Earl D. Babst indicates why he has 
the confidence of people to manage a big busi- 
ness. He studied law at Ann Arbor and pursued 
his work with the purpose of knowing law as 
related to the conditions and necessities of living 
today, rather than as applied through precedent 
to times long past. 

When war was declared, it was the sound 
counsel of men like Earl Babst that helped 
Herbert Hoover to solve the food situation and 
meet the demands. 

When I asked him as to the philosophy of busi- 
ness, his reply is found in one paragraph of simple 
words that comprehends the basic policy of the 
companies he has directed as executive head. 

“Tt is very simple and very old. We under- 
take to turn a great volume of sugar into a large 
variety of products on as small a margin as 
possible, dealing directly with our customers, 
advertising our products to the public and main- 
taining a liberal policy of working hours, working 
conditions and wages, all governed by conscience 
and fair play.” 

Early in the years of his executive direction of 
the American Sugar Refining Company, Earl D. 
Babst conceived the idea of putting aside a cer- 
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tain amount of money every year for advertising, 
as a reserve for the business. 

As the head of one of the largest manufacturing 
and distributing concerns in the world, he realized 
that a commodity of general consumption de- 
manded that manufacturing operations must be 
correspondingly uniform with market require- 
ments. He conceived that the only pathway to 
the good will of the public lies along the lines of 
service. One million dollars was appropriated 
to make a trade-mark of Domino, and his in- 
spiration was stabilized in the minds of the 
people as the product was already standardized. 
His was the first corporation to establish a re- 
serve fund of this kind and continue it on through 
a period of years. He was one of the first heads 
of a large corporation to talk direct to customers 
in general advertising, and no other corporation 
deals more directly with the household. 

In all his business relations Mr. Babst reveals 
first his sound common sense, supplemented 
with a thorough knowledge of words and acts. 
He concentrates his faculties on a given point, 
fortified with facts and figures. When he ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee, under 
searching and hostile investigation, the Senators 
soon realized that they were meeting a man who 
refused to have his mind turned inside out under 
the trickery and wiles of cross examination. Not 
once did he raise his voice, or indicate that he 
was perturbed. Sometimes he would wait a few 
minutes before he replied, putting the little 
bump of anger that might have been aroused 
back carefully into place, and then he answered 
calmly without the warmth of wrath. 

Responsibility came at an early age to Earl D. 
Babst, in the new era of industrialism. As an 
executive he makes a careful survey of all the 
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ARL D. BABST, President of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, brings the judicial 
attitude induced by a legal education into the 
domain of business, and has proved to be a 
remarkedly sagacious and successful executive 


shoals and obstacles, recognizing that business is 
fundamentally conducted on the same basis as 
other human relations. Asthe head of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, he has earned 
his industrial leadership. When he hung out his 
shingle to practice law in Detroit, he was think- 
ing of a career that had to do with judges and 
juries, and possibly a place on the bench to round 
out his career, and little visioned at that time 
that his life work would be dealing with com- 
modities and merchandise—problems in common 
with the grocer around the corner and his cus- 
tomers. While other young lawyers in his class 
were dreaming of forensic triumphs in the public 
and legal forum, this young lad from the West 
was studying law dealing with industry and 
industrial operations. 

Earl D. Babst for years was general counsel 
of the National Biscuit Company, and he was 
one of the first to appreciate the value of a trade- 
mark. His next client was the American Radiator 
Company that had soon extended its markets 
from Jerusalem, ‘“The Golden,’ to the most 
isolated settlements in Siberia, through the magic 
power of advertising. In the most simple and 
direct way he reaches an objective, and from 
that objective, keeps nigh to the listening posts, 
studying the maps and charts and channels, 
making surveys to keep right on reaching port. 


Veteran New York Policeman numbers many 
notable people among his friends 


AN impressive scene of loyalty and comrade- 

ship in the Police Department of New York 
was evidenced when Commissioner Enright at a 
public dinner brought forward the veteran John J. 
Hickey, sixty-four years old, and insisted that he 
owed much to the man who first took him out on 
his beat as a young cop. 

In return, John Hickey insisted that young 
Dick Enright was a bright young man who took 
himself out when assigned to the old Fourth, now 
the Fifth, Precinct. “It was my lot to have this 
bright young fellow assigned to me while he was 
on probation. Every night when out on patrol, 
either on Cherry Hill, or Park Row, which were 
busy posts in those days, I led the young cop a 
lively pace—and he was always two lengths 
ahead of me.” 

The old veteran continued in his enthusiasm: 
“Young Enright was wonderfully good natured, 
but he asked too many questions for an old vet- 
eran to answer, who was in a hurry to get home 
to his family of eight children. He asked many 
questions relating to the Penal Code and Ordi- 
nances that I could not answer. 

“One evening when standing outside of the 
Press Club I said, ‘See here, young fellow, for 
God’s sake give me a rest. If you continue to 
ask so many questions, why, some day you will 
be the Police Commissioner.’ 

“Little did I think then that the prophecy 
would come true in 1918, and that we would 
have a Commissioner not equaled in any other 
city in the world.” 

After his thirty days’ probation Patrolman 
Enright was appointed a full-fledged policeman by 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, then Police Commis- 
sioner, and was assigned to a Precinct in the 
Bronx. Later Commissioner Enright finds his 
headquarters where he had assumed his first 
full fledged responsibilities, replaced with one of 
the best police buildings in New York. 

Truly John Hickey was a real schoolmaster, 


and the friendship between them continued unin- 
terrupted through the years. He has in his 
possession as a gift from Commissioner Enright, 
the identical “‘night stick’? that he carried on 
Cherry Hill when it took a courageous young man 
to be a patrolman in “‘the bloody Fourth Ward.” 


OHN J. HICKEY, veteran patrolman, champion 
long-distance runner of the New York Police 
Department, Past President of the Police Athletic 
Association of Greater New York, and prominent 
in police and social clubs, numbers many eminent 
personages among his personal friends 


“Patrolmen were not keen on going out with 
probationers in those days, but how that fellow 
could just keep on talking about history, books, 
religion and politics and—lIrish history. He is 
the only man that I was ever with who made 
me wish that the nights were longer, for the 
hours flew by swiftly in such company.” 

He addressed the Commissioner as “‘my old 
pal, Officer 4020,”’ and signed himself as ‘‘Officer 
787.” 

During those days John Hickey was winning 
medals in athletic contests. He is the champion 
long distance runner of the Police force, charter 
member and past president of the Police Athletic 
Association of greater New York; a member of 
the Patrolman’s Benevolent Association and the 
Patrolmen’s Endowment Association, Past Re- 
gent of Royal Arcanum, Past Chief Ranger of 
the Foresters of America, a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Holy Name Society of New 
York, and a member of the Police Club, but the 
greatest distinction of all, he insists, is the fact 
that he is a friend of Dick Enright. 

Sir Thomas Lipton for over twenty-five years 
has always found his way to greet John J. Hickey, 
and no matter in what part of the globe Sir 
Thomas may be, he remembers the patrolman 
whom he met in New York many years ago. 

Governor Al Smith, the boy born in the Bowery, 
does not forget John Hickey either. 

John Hickey has written four books. One is 
dedicated to Commissioner Enright; one to 
Gov. Al Smith and one to Sir Thomas Lipton. 

“Not so bad for a poor old New York cop in 
retirement,” he said with a keen Celtic twinkle in 
his eye. 

Thirty-four years ago he joined the force, and 
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retired in 1906 physically disabled after receiving 
injuries in the performance of duty on three oc- 
casions. John Hickey knew what was going on 
along his beat and was never known to fear any- 
thing in the line of duty, nor forget a friend in 
rain or sunshine. 


Maryland Governor made Remarkable Show- 
ing as Democratic Presidential Candidate 


T was a distinction to have been a candidate 
for President at the Democratic Convention 
held at Madison Square Garden in 1924. More 
people ‘“‘heard’”’ and read about candidates this 
year than ever before. It looked for a time as if 
it would be an all fall proposition. Among the 
favorite sons, with his state solidly behind him, 
one whom Maryland voted for without a break 
from start to finish, was Governor Albert C. 
Ritchie. The Maryland Democratic State Con- 
vention, unanimously instructed for him, in- 
sisted that he was good Presidential timber and 
to vote unto the last. 

He was nominated for Governor the first time 
without opposition and was renominated without 
opposition also. He was the first Governor of 
Maryland ever re-elected for a second term, and 
he was re-elected by the greatest majority any 
candidate for Governor ever received in Mary- 
land. His record as Governor tells the story. 
Rivalling candidate Davis, he was counted the 


Cea ALBERT C. RITCHIE of Mary- 
land, is the first man ever to be re-elected 
Governor of that state for a second term—and his 


re-election was by the greatest majori 


any candi- 
date for the office ever received in 


aryland 


handsomest among all the candidates for Presi- 
dent, and “handsome is as handsome does’’ in 
this case. 

Governor Ritchie was born in Richmond, 
Virginia, in 1876, and is a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins University in ’96 and the University of 
Maryland, ’98. Beginning his political career 
as Assistant City Solicitor of Baltimore, he re- 
tired later to become assistant General Counsel 
of the Maryland Public Service Commission. 
He was also Professor of Law at the University 
of Maryland. In 1922 he was elected president 
of the Maryland State Bar Association and again 
his friends called him to public service. 

His popularity as a gubernatorial candidate 
rested upon his record as Attorney-General of 
Maryland. During the four years he was Attor- 
ney-General, he worked out all of the special 
legislation made necessary by the war. As 
Governor, he was back of the State Reorganiza- 
tion Bill and the measures for developing the 
public school system of the state. He inaugu- 
rated a business system of purchasing state sup- 
plies. 

One of those genial-hearted souls who has been 
able to accomplish results without useless friction 
or strife, Governor Ritchie is yet young. Mary- 
land insists that there is another Democratic 
convention coming in four years and they are not 
forgetting the experience of John W. Davis in 
beginning early and continuing on to the finish. 
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Young Woman Fills Post as Dramatic Editor 
of Big City Newspaper 


OW that the day of the Woman in Business 
has definitely dawned, it is not unusual to 
encounter feminine “bosses,” feminine lawyers, 
feminine politicians, even feminine taxi-cab driv- 
ers. But even in such an advanced era, a femi- 
nine dramatic editor on a big daily newspaper 
is somewhat of a novelty. This is a man’s 
province still, seldom invaded by the fair sex 
except in the capacity of underlings, assistants 
to the gentlemen who sit in aisle seats, fourth 
row, orchestra, on all the opening nights. 
Wherefore we find in Miss Katharine Lyons, 
of the Boston Traveler, a shining exception to the 
rule. She is nobody’s assistant, but the Head, 
spelled with a capital H, of her department. 
She has an office all her own on the third floor 
of the Herald-Traveler Building on Tremont 
Street, with a massive and most official-looking 
desk inside, and her name painted in looming 
letters on the door. The gentleman who sits 
in the third-row aisle-seats reserved for the Trav- 
eler on all the opening nights in Boston is not 
there to review plays; he is there to escort Miss 
Lyons, while she reviews them. 
Of course you know, or think you know, what 
a masculine dramatic editor looks like. Accord- 
ing to general opinion, he always wears shell- 
rimmed nose-glasses connected with his person at 
some hidden juncture by a narrow black ribbon. 
He carries a cane and an air of extreme ennui, as 
though he wishes he were at home in his bed. 
But his feminine counterpart, exemplified in 
Katherine Lyons, bears him no resemblance. 
She wears no pince-nez and no expression of 
ennui. She is a young and pleasing person, 
dressed modishly and in the best of taste, and 
appearing always to be as interested in the per- 
formance as though it were the first, instead of 
the approximate thousand-and-first, she has wit- 
nessed. 
The story of her rise to her present enviable 


position is something for aspiring young cub re- 
porters to think about. She began her career 
some fifteen or more years ago as an humble 
stenographer in the advertising department of 
the newspaper. She had been thus employed for 
many months before she ever wrote a line except 
those ceaseless, monotonous lines dictated to 
her by others. But she 

had a natural aptitude 

for writing, bound to 

show itself sooner or 

later in an atmosphere 

where writing is such a 

primordial factor. They 

began giving her wee 

assignments, to be done 

in odd hours . . . then 

bigger ones. Finally the 

assignments became so 

important that there 

were not enough odd 

hours in her day in which 

to do them, and she gave 

up the stenographer’s 

job in favor of the more 

congenial journalistic 

one. 

Eventually, through 
gradual upward steps on 
the ladder of achieve- 
ment, she was promoted 
to the position of assist- 
ant to the dramatic ed- 
itor. When war was 
declared, and the dra- 
matic editor himself went 
to France to see what he 
could do about it, Miss 
Lyons occupied his chair 
and his position. She 
has. kept them ever 
since, with signal success. 

Here’s a sample day 
out of her life: Office at 
ten a.m., for the weekly 
invasion of theatrical 
press agents bearing 
photographs and feature 
stories for use in her 
Saturday dramatic sec- 
tion. Luncheon at twelve 
with some stage celeb- 
rity who must be inter- 
viewed. Matinee at two, 
to “‘cover’’ a new vaude- 
ville bill or perhaps some 
superfine motion picture. Dinner at six-thirty 
with some stage celebrity who has already been 
interviewed, and who wishes to entertain Miss 
Lyons to show appreciation of what she wrote. 
Performance of some play new to Boston at 
eight-fifteen. Review of the play, which must 
be written as soon as the curtain falls, for the 
next day’s first edition. 

After such a day as this, Miss Lyons usually 
reaches her home in the suburbs at one or two 
o’clock in the morning. 

She is one of the busiest persons we have ever 
known. In addition to dramatics, she edits a 
music page in the Sunday Herald; oversees the 
movie department of the Traveler, conducted by 
her assistant; heads the Woman’s Press Club of 
Boston and presides at its Monday luncheons; 
reads voluminously; spends almost as much time 
in the shops, at dressmakers’ and the hair- 
dressers’ as do women with little else on their 
minds; and delights in a variety of outside diver- 
sions. The accompanying snapshot shows her 

Continued on page 86 
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Marketing the World’s Best Seller 


By every method of conveyance known to man, to all the far- 
off, half-forgotten corners of the earth they go—thirty million 
copies in a single year of that best of books—the Bible 


N the world of books, the phrase “‘best seller”’ 
I is a term with which to conjure. From 

month to month publishers print in a most 
impressive manner the names of these magic 
volumes with their representative ratings in the 
competition for popularity. One reads and 
views the sales record of ‘Told by an Idiot’”’ and 
“So Big” with awe and respect, offering homage 
to the great god Success, and applause to Rose 
May Caulay and Edna Ferber, the makers of 
these famous books. To create a best seller is a 
notable achievement. 

Just how distinguished an accomplishment it 
is, one does not realize until he dips into sales 
statistics and learns that the real best seller for 
the world in 1922 tipped the scales at thirty mil- 
lion copies. This book was not mentioned in any 
publisher’s list, it was not advertised in news- 
papers, nor featured in subway placards, and yet 
its record outstripped that of any other best 
seller as a giant wearing seven league boots out- 
distances a dwarf in a race. And so the Bible 
outranks and outsells all the rest of the literary 
output of the world, a perennial best. seller, with 
an audience that stretches around the globe. 

To supply the peoples of the world with this 
volume in their own languages keeps many 
presses busy from one year’s end to the other. 
The Bible has been called the chief work of the 
press, and whether this term is literally true or 
not, certain it is that the issues of this Book of 
Books are in millions annually. As a matter of 
fact the Bible was the first book printed upon 
the world’s printing press, this old Gutenberg 
edition, over four hundred and fifty years old, 
recently selling in New York City for $50,000, 
the largest price ever paid for any one volume. 

In early days all of the first European presses, 
from Venice to Paris, and from Antwerp to Lon- 
don, were Bible presses. When America was 
not yet out of the wilderness, a press sent from 
the mother country was set up in Cambridge. 
Massachusetts, where the first book printed was 
the Bible. And today the largest publisher of a 
single book in the United States is the American 
Bible Society, its output last year being close on 
to five million copies of the Scriptures. Nor need 
this publishing house ever fear to flood the mar- 
ket, for whether the volume it puts out be the 
Gospel of St. Matthew in a two-inch square edi- 
tion or the whole Bible in pulpit size, there is a 
steady demand for it. A striking example of 
this fact was recently illustrated when the Soci- 
ety issued one quarter of a million copies of the 
Gospel of St. John in handy pocket form and dis- 
posed of the whole edition in less than a month. 

So gigantic is the job of publishing the world’s 
best seller that the American Bible Society has 
secured the co-operation of printing plants in 
many corners of the world, such as the Presby- 
terian Press in Beirut and the mission press in 
Chiegmai, Siam. One of the most interesting 
industries of the Far East is the Fukion Press in 
the heart of Yokohama, where the Scriptures 


By EDNA ERLE WILSON 


are printed in the involved script of the Orient 
by men and women clad in the gay and pictur- 
esque kimonas of the land. Volumes in Japanese 
and Chinese, in the dialects of the Philippine 
Islands, and in Siamese have also come from this 
press on the shores of the Pacific. 

Perhaps one of the most romantic stories told 


But although the story of the printing of the 
Scriptures for many lands and in many languages 
is full of romance and human interest, the most 
colorful part of the work of the American Bible 
Society is in the distribution. Surrounding that 
large army of men known as colporteurs, who 
peddle the Bible from door to door, is much of 
the spirit of adventure and the picturesque charm 
that attended the wanderings of a crusader of 
old. In fact, these Bible salesmen who make 


. 











s Srer BY THE MILLION. Recently the American Bible Society placed an order for printing 


and binding 1,500,000 copies of the Scriptures. 


These books will ultimately reach individual 


readers in the remotest parts of the world 


in connection with the publishing of the Bible is 
that of how the Scriptures came to be printed in 
the Gilbert Islands, where the Rev. Hiram 
Bingham, an American missionary, was putting 
up a hard and single-handed fight in an effort 
to translate the words of the savage inhabitants 
into a written language. Thinking to help him 
out in his task, the people back home sent him a 
printing press. But there being no one on the 
Islands experienced with presses, the machine 
was about as useful to him as a pair of skiis would 
be to a South Sea Islander, or ivory chopsticks 
to an Eskimo. In fact, the sight of the thing 
sitting there so futilely under the shade of the 
palm trees, was an aggravation, until one day a 
dozen sailors, survivors of a shipwreck, landed 
on the low shore. It seemed like magic when 
among them was found a man who had been a 
printer. And so by a kind of modern miracle, 
the Gospel of St. Matthew came into existence in 
the hitherto unwritten language of this group of 
small islands. 


their way down the highways and byways of the 
world, through the blazing heat of the tropics 
and the snowy reaches of the Far North, among 
the cultured men of the city and the untutored 
savages of some far-away island, are the seven 
league boots of the organization. 

When one realizes that the work of the Society 
is carried on in five continents, by twelve foreign 
agencies and nine home agencies, it would seem 
that the two thousand distributors were workers 
of magic. As indeed they are, for combined 
with a great love for the selling of their product, 
is a Yankee ingenuity and a knowledge of modern 
salesmanship that makes for success. The col- 
porteur adapts his sales methods to the corner 
of the world which happens to be his territory at 
the moment, putting over a campaign in the 
Philippines by the aid of a movie machine, or 
renting a booth in a foreign market place to 
catch the folk as they come to buy. 

In Siam the Bible salesman uses a boat for 
cenveying his wares, and in Brazil a cart drawn 
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EARCHING THE SCRIPTURES — not for errors of doctrine, but for errors of typography. Before 
shipment, each book is inspected for the detection of any flaw which might have come about 
in its manufacture 


by four of the patient, plodding mules of the land. 
One salesman erected a tent in the courtyard of a 
Confucian temple, making use of a heathen fes- 
tival to interest the Orientals in Scriptures, and 
another attached himself to an African caravan to 
introduce the Book into the dark thicknesses of 
the jungles. 

The way in which the Scriptures are carried 
to the far spots of the world was illustrated re- 
cently by the experience of an African explorer 
who became separated from the group with which 
he was traveling and took refuge in a native vil- 
lage. There he was, surrounded by a mob of 
black, naked savages, each clasping a long knife 
or a wicked looking spear. The white man 
thought his end was near when the chief of the 
village appeared with twelve warriors in his wake. 
As if he were carrying out the strange rites of 
some weird death ceremony, the headman 
gravely ordered his braves to sit in a circle. 


They obeyed and the chief, holding a small 
bag in which the Africans keep the deadly 
poisons for their arrowheads, approached. The 
white man raised his gun. Imagine his relief 
and surprise when the savage put his hand 
in the bag and handed him a copy of the 
New Testament! 

Many of the colporteurs in foreign lands are 
natives of the territory in which they work, re- 
ceiving their supply of Bibles from the secretary 
of the American Bible Society in their district. 
Books are sold at a price to cover the cost of 
manufacture, for although the Society is a mis- 
sionary and not a commercial organization, its 
salesmen know that human nature values most 
that for which it pays. Gifts are made to the 
very needy or the very aged. 

But although the exporting of the Scriptures is 
an important part of the Bible Society’s work, 
the home market is not neglected, hundreds of 


colporteurs going out from the nine sales dis- 
tricts into which the United States has been 
divided for distribution purposes. Throughout 
the rural sections of the Middle West, the gypsy 
wagon of the Bible salesman, with its sleeping 
accommodations, its texts and slogans, is a wel- 
come and familiar sight. Another colporteur 
travels on horseback from one Arkansas mining 
town to another, while a third uses a mud-be- 
spattered, but faithful flivver, for distributing his 
wares among the logging camps of Oregon. In 
fact, the far-flung trail of the peddler of the Bible 
leads from’a New England manufacturing town 
to the bayous of southern Louisiana, or from 
the shipyards of San Francisco to New York 
harbor. 

The Bible salesman, in his study of mankind, 
has found that many people will buy from a street 
stand who would not enter a book store, and so he 
erects his small portable booth on the busy thor- 
oughfare of the big cities. Fair grounds have 
been made the sales territory of a colporteur 
working in an eastern state, this man winning for 
himself the unique nickname of “Findlay of the 
Fairs,” and making a notable record of eighty 
thousand volumes of the Scripture sold during 
the past seven years. Still another colporteur 
throws in his lot during the summer months with 
the hot-dog dispensers and the pop-corn vendors 
of Coney Island, and sells the Scriptures in many 
languages to the large army of holiday-makers 
who seek amusement at this playground. And 
yet another labors under the heat of a Southern 
sun to carry the gospel to the negroes below the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

In fact, the successful colporteur must be a 
gifted, versatile and courageous man, speaking 
many tongues, understanding many men, and 
with a brave heart to meet the day’s adventure, 
be they glad or sad. For giving the Bible to the 
world, whether it is by bullock cart in Brazil, by 
rowboat in Africa, or by automobile in the United 
States, is a map-sized proposition. 

But then this is the kind of a job that is being 
put over by the American Bible Society in its 
red brick headquarters, at Astor Place, New 
York City. 


In Tune with the Infinite continued from page 70 


opinion concerning this rhyme. He said that it 
taught bad grammar and made a hero out of a 
thief and a coward. 

It has always been Mother Stoner’s opinion 
that children should be taught to speak good 
English in the cradle if they are to speak good 
English in later life, and Winifred points to the 
many rhymes in “Mother Goose’ that teach 
bad English. She “We are judged in 
three ways, first by the way we dress, second by 
the way we talk, and third by the way we eat. 
It is our duty to teach children so that they will 
look well, talk well and have good manners— 
eating standing for the crucial test. ‘Mother 
Goose’ teaches bad manners. If a child should 
emulate little Jack Horner and put his thumb 
into our Christmas pie, we would call that child 
naughty, and yet many mothers teach children 
to sing about little Jack Horner as if he were a 
wonderful lad. We tell our children to be brave 
and then we sing about little Miss Muffet being 
afraid of a spider. We tell Tommy that he must 
eat whole bread or brown bread to be healthy 


says, 


but we sing him to sleep with tales of the Tommy 
Tucker who ate white bread and butter. We 
tell little folks how much mothers love their 
children and then we sing of the heinous fiend— 
the old woman who lived in the shoe, who beat 
her children and sent them to bed hungry. We 
tell children to be careful not to go near fire and 
yet we teach them of brave Jack be Nimble who 
jumped over the flaming candle. But the worst 
rhymes in Mother Goose are those that paint 
little girls as sugar and spice and all that’s nice, 
while little boys are supposed to be made of snaps 
and snails and puppy dog tails. Rhymes like 
these inspire boys to tease girls, to pull the little 
angels down from their pedestals. ‘Mother 
Goose’ has lived through the centuries only be- 
cause of her rhythm. She has had her day just as 
the candle that has outlived its usefulness. This 
is the day of sense. Our children should be 
taught rhythm with sense instead of rhythm with 
meaningless words.”’ 

And I am inclined to believe that this young 
author and lecturer is on the right track. Why 


should we waste precious time teaching words 
that are meaningless? I am also in accord with 
Winifred’s belief that rhythmic motion of the 
body leads to. mental clearness and that people 
who are rhythmic live longer than those who go 
jazzing through life. As a rule (barring acci- 
dents) we do not die until we. want to die and 
rhythmic people make themselves happy and 
others happy. In their electronic rays of happi- 
ness no one feels sad, and naturally there are 
desires for a long life. ‘The late lamented Me- 
thuselah,”’ declares Winifred, must have been a 
rhythmic person, or he would not have lived 969 
years.”” And for those who want to live to what 
scientists say is the allotted age of man,150 years, 
this young poet and rhythmic being recommends 
the singing each day of these words: 


Let us be rhythmic and banish all fears 

Living one hundred and fifty glad years, 

With smiling faces and with rhythmic feet 
Making this life on earth each day more sweet. 
So rhythm and rhythm and rhythm each day 
Going through life in the HAPPIEST WAY. 
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President’s I Have Interviewed 






‘Lives of great men oft remind us’ —well, judging by the samples 
I have inspected, great men are pretty much like everybody else 
once the awe of meeting them wears off —and I've met a lot of ’em 


City Editor of the Chicago American said 
to me, “Horace, I want you to go to 
Washington and interview President Harding.” 
He spoke as nonchalently as if assigning me to 
“cover” some little local happening. “Sending 
a boy to mill,” I thought as the magnitude of the 
assignment gradually filtered through my gray 
matter, and at once a thousand doubts and fears 
assailed me. Finally I bubbled over. “Say,” 
I asked, with the deference due a journalistic 
mogul from a cub reporter, “hadn’t you better 
send some veteran on this mission?’”’ He glanced 
at me a second and shook his head. ‘Take the 
train to Washington tonight and don’t come back 
until you have the story,” he ordered, and wheel- 
ing about in his chair beagn to snap out assign- 
ments to a whole “slew of reporters.”’ I knew 
the Rubicon was crossed, and that there was 
only left for me to do as the Spartan mother 
bade her boy: ‘Come with your shield or upon 
it.” It isn’t healthy to argue with City Editors. 
Now, here comes the amazing feature of the 
story. Warren G. Harding was the easiest man 
to interview that I ever met. I can see him as 
I write these words, dressed in a neat blue serge 
business suit, with a polka-dotted tie, and a 
closely fitting, turned down immaculately white 
collar. As he took my hand in his there was a 
gentle pressure, and in his eyes a twinkle of sup- 
pressed merriment. He reminded me of pic- 
tures I had seen of Roman senators, and if he 
had worn a toga it would not have seemed out of 
place. His was the kindest face I have ever 
seen, and I say this advisedly. The full lips 
seemed ever on the verge of breaking into a 
hearty laugh, and the lines of the face were drawn 
by humor. I seemed so little, standing beside 
this human colossus—for such he looked to me— 
that I felt some misgivings despite his cordial 
greeting. He still held my hand in one of his, 
as with the other he fingered his heavy gold 
watch chain. I could not keep my eyes off of 
his wonderful -hair, so carefully smoothed, so 
accurately parted, and so white. It added a 
distinct note*of dignity to him. 

“Well, Horace,” he said, in a pleasant, low 
tone that disarmed my fears and invited my con- 
fidence, ‘are you writing any more novels?” 
How tactful was his opening. He knew how to 
find a common denominator that would put me 
at ease. And we sat down and had a friendly 
chat, and I asked him about his boyhood, his 
school days, his pranks, and all those intimate 
little things that concern boys. And do you 
know that I forgot that I was with the President 
of the United States and felt myself transported 
to the baseball diamond out back o’ the barn, 
and.he was batting and I sending in some hot 
curves, and, by George, I struck him out! And 
he said to me, “Horace, I was no better and 
perhaps a little worse than the average boy.” 
He didn’t get restless, nor did he resent being 
questioned by a boy. In fact, I think it was an 


V Gy I recall the morning that the 


By HORACE WADE 


experience that President Harding thoroughly en- 
joyed. Being a newspaper man himself, he was 
curious to see how a “kid’’ would handle an in- 
terview. After a bit he said, “Horace, I want 
you to meet the greatest dog in all dogdom, 
Laddie Boy.” . 

Then we went into the room where cabinet 
meetings were held, and where great questions 
of national import are debated and settled, and 
he gave a little whistle and Sir Laddie Boy, the 
first dog of the land, came bounding in. And 
President Harding turned and said, ‘Horace, 
this is Laddie Boy—Laddie Boy, meet Horace,”’ 
and I took Laddie Boy’s paw and shook it, and 
the “big boy in blue” laughed heartily. And he 
left us in there alone, and I sat in the chair that 
the President sits in when his official family are 
in session, and that friendly airedale and myself 
played at being President and cabinet. I was 
President, and Laddie Boy 
was the cabinet, for not 
being able to voice a protest 
he had to accept the lesser 
role in this odd drama. 

Then I “interviewed” 
Laddie Boy, the first time 
in history such an astound- 
ing thing has been success- 
fully accomplished. And, 
listen, that interview with 
Laddie Boy went to fifteen 
million readers in the United 
States; then we went for a 
romp on the White House 
grass, and Laddie Boy’s ex- 
uberant spirits took the 
form of grabbing my cap 
and running away with it, 
and when it was retrieved 
it was torn beyond recog- 
nition. This was Laddie 
Boy’s revenge for my selfish 
assumption of the Presi- 
dency. 

I had no trouble writing 
my story for the newspaper, 
and it was full of sunshine, 
of the odor of the out-of- 
doors and the buoyant spirit 
of youth. Had it been sober 
and somber it would have 
failed to reflect the boyish- 
ness of the great President 
who was the friend to all 
men. Surely his ways were 
the ways: of pleasantness 
and all his paths peace. 

x * * 


I saw Calvin Coolidge 
for the first time at the 





newspapers and the world’s only boy novelist. 
pencil, and is a practiced and agile adept at the gentle art of interviewing 


Waldorf-Astoria in New York City. He was at 
the time a candidate for Vice-President. I had 
telephoned for an appointment and he had said 
“Eleven o’clock—not a moment later.” The 
voice over the ’phone had a cold, measured, 
metallic ring that carried me instantly to the 
snowy tundras of Alaska, over whose white 
silences I had driven a team of huskies. So I 
approached this inscrutable—this enormously 
silent man with fear and trembling. 

He was waiting for me when I reached his 
room, and we posed for the picture that accom- 
panies this article. He patiently permitted him- 
self to be moved about here and there by the 
photographer, his face all the time wearing a 
quizzical look, half-amusement and _half-bore- 
dom. He had greeted me with a handshake, a 
rather perfunctory one at that, and a quiet 
“Glad to meet you, Horace,” that seemed to 
have more or less mental reservation. Did you 
ever try to snug up against an iceberg? Well, 
that affords some idea of the difficulty that you 
will find in corkscrewing ‘‘commitments”’ out of 





ALVIN COOLIDGE, when he was a candidate for Vice-President, 
being interviewed by Horace Wade, feature writer for the Hearst 


Horace wields a mean 
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this former Vermont lad. If he isn’t a lineal 
descendant of the Sphinx, then I miss my guess. 

I didn’t get very far with Calvin Coolidge. I 
can see him sitting there, me by his side, as im- 
passive as a clam and twice as silent. To me he 
was as incomprehensible as the reveries of an 
oyster. As I started out, wondering how on 
earth I could write a story, except a descriptive 
one out of the scanty material I had salvaged 
from a sea of silence, I heard a cool, even voice 
say authoritatively: 

“Horace!” 

“Yes, sir,”’ I replied. 

“You’ve forgotten your umbrella.” 

I trudged back with embarrassment and re- 
trieved that rain-stick, invoking curses on the 
head of the man who invented such a contriv- 
ance. Then I began my odyssey to the door, 
when again that cool, even voice called: 

“Horace!” 

“Yes, sir,” I repeated, fearfully this time. 

“You’ve forgotten your rubbers.” 

Reddening to the roots of my tousled hair, I 
retraced my steps and glanced furtively at that 
impassive face, with its quiet blue eyes and 
serious cast. He pointed to the rubbers, which 
I reached for with an embarrassment that must 
have evoked a smile from Mr. Coolidge, for I 
was “sorely stricken hip and thigh.” 

Again I started for that welcome door, when 
again came that ominously cool, even voice: 

“Horace!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You've forgotten your cap.” 

This was the last straw. And it broke the 
back of restraint and silence, for as I turned 
again to reclaim my head-gear, Calvin Coolidge 
first smiled and then broke into a merry laugh. 
And in that laugh I caught the real spirit of the 
man, and knew then that under that crust of ice 
bloomed the eidelweiss of friendly fellowship. 
He was for the moment a boy again, sympathiz- 
ing with me in my dilemma, yet enjoying the 
humor of it, and in spirit he and myself were for 
the fleeting moment pitching hay on the hillside 
of that little Vermont farm. 

My second experience with Calvin Coolidge 
occurred when he was Vice-President, and visit- 
ing Chicago. I saw him at the Blackstone where 


The Birthday of an 
Editor 


John Tennant was observed by a few friends 
at the home of Dr. John A. Harriss.”” This 
indicates how much of the real life of today is lost 
in the compressed, perfunctory, conventional 
machine-like unctions of announcements of the 
doings of everyday folks. If that party had been 
given in Oshkosh it would have been an event 
for a cycle of years, but in New York it was 
simply one of a myriad of events, but it indicated 
the pulsing heart of the great metropolis is about 
the same as of other folks, only in New York as 
in Oshkosh—the wall between apartments effect 
isolation in the congested population of a city— 
but there is always a thrill in a birthday party. 
In the eyes of the guest of honor that night could 
be seen the dream of having all the people in 
congested districts partake more of the pleasures 
of real home life, that he was now enjoying. 

The party extended far beyond the day and 
date of John Tennant’s birthday, but following 
the custom of Congress, the clock was stopped 
at twelve o’clock and the gaieties proceeded be- 
yond the bounds of a single birthday. There 


Continued from page 62 


he was at the time in conference with Ex-Gov- 
ernor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois. I had taken 
the precaution to write down the questions I 
wished to ask, and didn’t stand on ceremony in 
shooting them at him. Only at one or two did 
he shy, and these had a political significance— 
and President Coolidge is a cautious man. He 
was the same serious,.earnest man that I saw in 
New York, and only occasionally did some query 
of mine coax a smile to his lips. He didn’t resent 
my youth, as several great men have whom I 
have plied with questions, but seemed to take it 
as a matter of routine, something that his posi- 
tion in the political world fastened on him, like 
a Little-Old-Man-of-the-Sea. 

When I asked him for a message to the boys 
and girls of America his face brightened, and a 
flash shot from his eyes, as he replied in clear- 
cut, fine, splendid words that inculcated clean 
living, high ideals and good, old-fashioned hon- 
esty. And as I left, I glanced back, only to hear 
him say: 

“No, Horace, you haven’t left anything this 
time.”* Oh, the tenacious memory of that man! 


* * * 


William Howard Taft—a colossus of flesh and 
good humor! The Chief Justice of the United 
States, and Ex-President, was sitting in his room 
at the Blackstone Hotel fanning himself vigor- 
ously—sans coat—sans vest. Did I have any 
misgivings? Notaone. The moment I ambled 
into his “august” presence, I was surrounded, 
enveloped, overwhelmed by a sea of smiles. His 
big, fat, round, wholesome, jolly face fairly 
beamed. And it was hot as blazes—one of those 
days when Lake Michigan is “midnight blue,” 
and its waters are dimpling with the warmth of 
the tropical breeze. And yet the Chief Justice 
was bubbling with good nature, literally oozing 
it out of the open pores of his skin. 

The photographer tried to get a focus on both 
of us, but the Ex-President was so generous in 
his proportions, and I so shrimp-like that it was 
a problem. So Mr. Taft, seeing the humor of 
the situation, laughed uproariously. Then a sud- 
den thought struck him amidships. “‘Take me 
by sections,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘and that will give 
Horace a chance. Or, perhaps, a writ of abate- 


were not hours enough within the twenty-four 
assigned the birthday of John Eurter Tennant 
to render all the honor due to the event in Albany 
that marked the beginning of a busy, intensified, 
useful life that has cast its revolving light and 
influence day by day upon the lives of millions 
of people in and through the World. 


How Animals Help 
Science Continued from page 64 


taken away from a peddler on the streets of 
Boston show a condition of misery and lack of 
care which is pathetic. 

A great deal has been written during the past 
year about the discovery of insulin by Banting 
and his co-workers. The illustration (figure I) 
shows a boy with juvenile diabetes. At the time 
this picture was taken he had suffered from this 
disease for two years, and it would have been 
impossible to prolong his life even to this extent 
excepting by the most careful dieting with occa- 
sional days of complete starvation. At the time 
this picture was taken he weighed fifteen pounds. 
With the discovery of insulin, the new treatment 
was administered by Dr. McKim Merriott at the 


ment directed against me might serve the pur- 
pose.” We were finally “took” by the resource- 
fulness of the camera man. 

Then came the “interview,” which was a 
simple proposition, for Ex-President Taft is one 
of the most approachable men on the topside of 
this oblate pill. I never in my life saw eyes that 
twinkled as much as his. They were literally 
filled with light, a kindly light that reflects the 
innate “humanity” of this great man. I trenched 
waringly on “politics.” 

“Horace,” he said, with a jolly little laugh, 
“T am out of politics. I found that out the other 
day when I stood at the corner of Madison and 
State Streets in this city and thousands of people 
passed by without recognizing me. I knew then 
that I was out of politics.” 

But on every other subject I broached he was 
unreserved and even voluble. Like President 
Harding, he was getting a lot of fun out of this 
unique experience, a picturesque innovation in 
his life. It was no doubt a relief for him to get 
away from the stiff formalities of the ermine, the 
eternal pleas of lawyers, and the countless tomes 
of legal lore, and be “‘interviewed’”’ by a boy yet 
in knickers. And, to be frank, I enjoyed it also. 
It was so democratic and so “‘just like ordinary 
folks” that in the book of my experiences and 
contacts with public men I turn to this chapter 
because it is so sunny, so human, so free of frills 
and furbelows. 

Small wonder that “Bill Taft,”’ as he is famil- 
iarly known to millions, retains his popularity. 
His infectious humor and that joyous, care-free 
laugh knits one to him with cords as strong as 
steel, and I shall always cherish a warm—nay, an 
affectionate feeling for this three hundred and 
twenty pounds of boyishness and rollicking good 
nature. 


* * * 


These are the reactions of a boy in interview- 
ing three Americans who have reached the pin- 
nacle of human greatness, and who have worthily 
worn the mantles of Washington, Jefferson and 
Lincoln—and I have tried to photograph them 
with the camera-eye of youth, and have written 
this tale as my heart directed, free of the preju- 
dices and distortions that age too often invites. 


St. Louis Children’s Hospital and the second 
picture (figure II) was taken less than eight weeks 
later, at which time he weighed thirty pounds. 
It seems incredible that these two pictures repre- 
sent the same boy. 

Ask his mother whether his cure was worth 
the lives of a few dozen guinea pigs and rabbits. 
And this case is only one of tens ef thousands 
which have been treated and brought back to 
comparative good health by the use of insulin, 
yet without the use of animals to experiment 
with, such discoveries would have been practi- 
cally impossible, and even if discoveries were 
made it would have been difficult to develop a 
technique for treatment which would have been 
safe even in the hands of experts without causing 
great pain, suffering and even loss of life to a large 
number of people. It may be said that the more 
potent the remedy, the more dangerous it is, and 
it is only by carrying on thousands of experi- 
ments in laboratories under the best scientific 
direction that values can be developed and 
standardized and that danger points can be 
marked for the benefit of the busy physician who 
has no time for this kind of study, even if he had 
the special education and ability required. 
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Where Inventors Find their Goal 






America’s favorite indoor sport. That we are a nation of inventors is shown in the 
records of the Patent Office, where more than 8,000 applications were filed each 


Grecian temple, counted one of the most 

beautiful and classic structures in Wash- 
ington, is the old Interior Department Building, 
now exclusively the Patent Office, where reigns 
the delphic oracle that speaks the magic voice of 
American invention. 

Wandering through the corridors of this classic 
old department building, amidst miles of pigeon- 
hole files, where are letters and public records 
of patents, I found my way to Room 203. It 
was late Saturday afternoon, but Thomas E. 
Robertson, Commissioner of Patents, was hard 
at work trying to keep pace with a limited force 
with the increasing waves of invention. 

He looked over his glasses and seemed to wel- 
come a relief from the intensity of the problem 
that lay nestling in the papers before him. It 
was information I was seeking—and it came 
quickly—for this Patent Commissioner knows 
patent office procedure as he knows the alphabet. 

All his life Thomas E. Robertson has lived 
in the atmosphere of patent office regulations. 
He was born in Washington, and has been for 
many years active in the work of the American 
Patent Laws Association. A life-long resident 
of the Capitol City, he won the confidence of 
the public in practice as an expert on patents 
before he was called to take the Commissioner’s 
chair. In fact, he comes of a family of inventors 
and lawyers, and his career as a patent attorney 
found him familiar with the work when his 
appointment was made by President Harding 
in 1920. 

In early youth he was the companion of his 
father, T. J. W. Robertson, who invented many 
improvements on sewing machines, engravings for 
cut glass and a postal cancelling stamp. Reared 
in this environment, Commissioner Robertson 
knows all sides of the story of patents and 
inventions. 

During the year ending June 30th, 1924, the 
Patent Office handled an average of over 8,000 
applications every manth. While there has been 
a jam of -hard work, Commissioner Robertson 
keeps up his courage and keeps things moving, 
and he is recruiting the force of helpers. 


A graceful in its mason-pillared lines as a 


ONGRESS has increased the salaries of the 
examiners so that they begin now with a 
basic salary of $1,860. The principal examiners 
receive salaries of $3,860 to $5,000 per year, most 
of them being paid $4,000. This affords a splendid 
opportunity for young college men who desire 
to attain a legal education, since the office hours 
in the government service are from 9 A. M. to 
4.30 v. m. There are a number of night law 
schools in Washington with their courses ar- 
ranged particularly with reference to men in the 
government service. This enables many young 
men to earn their education in the good old- 
fashioned way of working hard dnd putting in a 
few extra hours, and earning their education. 

Uncle Sam is most generous in reference to 


month last year for patents covering every conceivable mechanical device 


annual vacations, giving his employees thirty 


days, even during the first year. This enables an 
employee to have as much vacation as the pri- 
vate corporations would give him, and still have 
extra time for his studies. 

The Commissioner’s office was to me a center 
of interest in the quest I was making. On the 
wall was an etching, picturing the invention of 
printing when the dream of Gutenberg was crys- 
tallized. Another interesting cycle in inventions 
is shown in the Gutenberg press. Gutenberg 
was the first to print from movable type, and he 
would probably be very much startled if he could 
look in upon us today and see that instead of 
using movable type the linotype machine uses a 
line of type cast in one piece. 

There was also an etching showing Watt in- 
tently watching the steam coming from the tea- 
kettle which furnished the inspiration for the 
invention of steam. The picture of Watt em- 
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THOMAS E. ROBERTSON, COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 





phasizes a mere reversion with respect to the 
operation of engines. Watt was the inventor 
of a double-acting steam engine, and his great 
contribution was to convert the steam engine as 
it was known before his day from a single-acting 
engine to a double-acting one. In other words, 
prior to his invention the piston was propelled by 
steam in one direction only. Watt would be a 
very much surprised man if he were to come 
back today and see in a modern automobile an 
engine that has gone back to a piston which is 
propelled in one direction only, and then is 
working in only one stroke out of four. 

Necessity as ““The Mother of Invention”’ con- 
tinues to calleher children together, revealing a 
record of practical, utilitarian triumph in the 
United States Patent Office. There is no one 
department of government that more eloquently, 
yet mutely, tells the story of American progress 
than the documents amid which the American 


Cortinued on page 86 
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Welcome the Coming—Speed 
i s 

the Going Guest Cont. from page 59 
office space rather than running a restaurant, for 
here many a deal is consummated. The busy 
business man of New York arrives at his office 
just in time to make his luncheon appointment. 
It is over the table at the Savarin that many an 
acquaintance crystalizes into a friendly interest 
and confidence that consummates a deal or trans- 
action. If there is a distinction given by the arts, 
and honors and medals awarded—why not give 
those who provide the food sore equally great 
distinction? Why should not a chef be honored 
as well as a military leader? Why should not a 
man of Mr. Boomer’s wide range of business 
activities in providing food for those whose bus; 
brains are creating the big things for the world 
be given a legion of achievement honor? Who 
can compute the friendships that are made in a 
restaurant over a good meal? Just then the band 
was playing, “Should Auld Acquaintance be For- 
got?”’ Old acquaintance is not forgot—but new 
acquaintance is recruited day by day in the lunch 
hours—for face to face over steaming viands and 
cheering cups, the world looks brighter and the 
gloom and disappointments and troubles are 
forg« ytten. 


M. Douglas Flattery 
Useful Citizen 


ration of monovalent serums adapted to a cer- 
tain type of streptococcus epidemic.”’ 

In his report to Mayor Curley, Mr. Flattery, 
as chairman of the Committee on Medical Re- 
search of the Boston Conservation Bureau, has 
made a most interesting report of progress: 

“A disease which has baffled medical science 
is arterio sclerosis. Members of the committee 
have had promising results in their private prac- 
tise from a new method of treating this disease 
and a new committee has been organized con- 
sisting of Prof. Walter B. Cannon, Prof. J. H. 
Means, Dr. Joseph C. Aub, to make a thorough 
investigation as to the cause of the disease and 
to try to discover a safe and sure method of 
prevention and cure. The committee will have 
its headquarters at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and a specialist will be engaged on a 
half time basis to take full charge of the work. 
It is proposed to carry on an ambulatory clinic 
to study such cases as present themselves to the 
hospital and also to have the use of two beds for 
an intensified study of certain cases. Specialists 
at other hospital centers, particularly the City 
Hospital and Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, will be 
asked to co-operate. An appropriation of $8,000 
has been made to cover this work and the commit- 
tee hopes for valuable results. Incidentally, the 
investigation will cover adiposity, which is now 
recognized by the insurance companies as a disease 
which lessens the expectation of life from fifteen 
to twenty per cent after the age of forty. 

“The study of the functions of the eye and ear 
strictly speaking come under the head of higher 
physics and are entirely outside the vision of the 
busy surgeon, oculist or aurist, so that very little 
scientific work has been done on these subjects. 
Previous to the organization of this committee, 
some of its members undertook an investigation 
into the cause and cure of glaucoma, a disease 
which causes a large percentage of the total cases 
of blindness. With the assistance of Doctor 
Bradford, Doctor Derby and Doctor Lancaster 
of; the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
and the writer, Professor Bovie invented a ma- 
chine which is now in use and which detects 


Cont. from page 58 








The Spirit of Pioneering 


Impatience with present facilities, a 
restless searching for perfect things— 
these have driven men to discovery and 
invention. They possessed the early 
voyagers who turned their backs on the 
security of home to test opportunity in an 
unknown land. They explain the march 
westward that resulted in this settled, 
united country. And they have inspired 
the activities of the Bell System since the 
invention of the telephone. 


The history of the Bell System records 
impatience with anything less than the 
best known way of doing a job. It 
records a steady and continuous search 
to find an even better way. In every 
department of telephone activity improve- 
ment has been the goal—new methods of 
construction and operation, refinements in 


equipment, discoveries in science that 
might aid in advancing the telephone art. 
Always the road has been kept open for 
an unhampered and economic develop- 
ment of the telephone. 

Increased capacity for service has been 
the result. Instead of rudimentary tele- 
phones connecting two rooms in 1876, 
to-day finds 15,000,000 telephones serv- 
ing a whole people. Instead of speech 
through a partition, there is speech across. 
acontinent. Instead of a few subscribers 
who regarded the telephone as an un- 
certain toy, a nation recognizes it as a 
vital force in the business of living. 

Thus has the Bell System set its own 
high standards of service. By to-day’s 
striving it is still seeking to make possible 
the greater service of to-morrow. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


glaucoma in its earliest stages, thus giving an 
opportunity for early treatment and cure. This 
machine is now being calibrated and perfected, and 
it is hoped it will soon be available for general use. 

“The committee has now voted to investigate 
the cause, prevention and cure of deafness, and 
an appropriation of $1,500 has been made for this 
purpose. The Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
Infirmary is willing to co-operate to the extent 
of purchasing apparatus at a cost of $2,000, and 
a specialist has been engaged on a half time basis 
to work on this problem under the direction of 
the committee. 

“Doctor Strong and Professor Sellards have 
undertaken the study of yaws (a tropical dis- 
ease) and Professor Sellards is going to the 
Philippines to spend a year on this work. The 
expenses of this investigation are to be paid from 
other funds, but it gave an opportunity to this 


committee to undertake the study of one phase 
of lobar pneumonia which can only be studied 
properly in the Philippines, as the only animal 
known which can be infected with pneumonia 
the same as a human being is a monkey found 
in that country. Professor Sellards will under- 
take this work without cost to the committee.” 
With a mind that seems to sweep the horizon 
of the present, with a view of plans for the future, 
M. Douglas Flattery has certainly won and 
earned his distinction as a “Useful Citizen.” 
The thoroughness and intelligent effort with 
which he directs his work for others has the same 
intensity of purpose reflected in his own personal 
undertakings and business. Every experience 
and bit of knowledge and information that he 
has acquired through his own application he 
passes on freely as a heritage to others. What 
more useful object in life for a useful citizen? 
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Freely Lambasted and 
Greatly Loved Continued from page 60 


for her children. That’s why every time I see 
a large gathering of people, especially of children, 
I think what a responsibility rests upon us in 
helping the children. 

“In the early days they built railroads around 
curves and around mountains and did not do 
much tunnelling, but today we have to go right 
into a thing and tunnel through. 

“The one thing that appeals to me are the 
people with the smiles, which in my illness were 
more to me than medicine or anything else—the 
smiles and kindly interest of friends. 

“Don’t look for an easy job with big pay. 
Young men or young women don’t develop in 
soft snaps; they fall asleep.” 

As I sat there he was rolling out epigrams that 
cannot be forgotten. 

“Don’t whine over a blunder, life repeats itself 
over and over. Profit by the mistakes; that’s 
what they are for. Sitting on soft cushions, you 
are likely to fall asleep. Setbacks are, after all, 
only stepping stones. 

“Don’t quit a job. Remember we had to tun- 
nel Manhattan to get a place for the people to 
move about, and there’s the skies above us left 
yet. The time is not long distant when New 
York will have twenty-five million people.” 

The addresses of John F. Hylan are a sym- 
posium in the discussion of not only municipal 
but national affairs. They have the rugged, 
plain-spoken honesty and heartiness of a real 
host. In his two inaugural addresses, he could 
not resist an allusion to the fact that he expected 
everybody to be at their desks at nine o’clock and 
not to leave before five—that public men give 
full and unmeasured service. 


Hearing Restored 
Often in 24 Hours 


Amazing Results Secured in One Day by Use 
of K-17, Formerly Known as Rattle 
Snake Oil 

Deafness and Head Noises need not be dreaded 
any longer since this remarkable discovery. 
Now it is possible for some of the most obstinate 
cases of deafness to be relieved in a day’s time 
by the application of a prescription formerly 
known as Rattle Snake Oil. This treatment is 
meeting with wide success all over the country. 

Mr. D. Dey, a Nebraska resident, 67 years old, 
says, “I have used the treatment for only two 
weeks and my hearing is restored perfectly. The 
relief was almost instantaneous and now the 
head noises have disappeared. My catarrh, a 
case of many years’ standing, is improving 
wonderfully.” 

This compound, which is known as K-17, is 
easily used at home and seems to work almost 
like magic in its rapidity, on people of all ages. 

So confident are we that K-17 will cure you 
that we offer to send a large $2 bottle for only 
$1 on 10 days’ free trial. If the results are not 
satisfactory, it costs you nothing. 

Send no money—just your name and address 
to the Greene Laboratories, 247 Greene Bldg., 
Kansas City, Kans., and the treatment will be 
mailed at once. Use it according to the simple 
directions. If at the end of 10 days your hear- 
ing is not relieved, your catarrh and asthma 
showing wonderful improvement, just send it 
back and your money will be refunded without 
question. This offer is fully guaranteed, so 
write today and give this wonderful compound 
a trial.— Adv. 

















“Every Admirer of Warren Harding Will Want One’ 


The Life and 


Times of 


Warren G. Harding 


Our After-War President 


By 


Joe Mitchell Chapple 
Just Out! 


“The Big Biography of the Year’ 


Over Four Hundred Pages, More Than One Hundred 
Illustrations. Gilt Top, De Luxe Binding 


Price $3.50 


Joe Mitchell Chapple’s new book, a labor of love to which he has 
devoted all his spare time for many months, is issued this week by 
the Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd., of this city. It is “Life 
and Times of Warren G. Harding, Our After-War President.”” An 
analytical biographical study for political students of the future is 
the warm tribute of one big-hearted man to another. Mr. Chapple 
was with President Harding on the trips to Panama and Alaska just 
before death claimed him, and much of the book is given to the 
story of those trips and to the personal impressions gained by that 
intimate association. Many of the half hundred illustrations are 
from photographs taken during those journeys. The book is of 
nearly 400 pages, and the last hundred are given to some of the more 
notable of President Harding’s public addresses, and to some of the 
tributes to his memory, including Secretary Hughes’ memorial 
address before Congress—John Clair Minot, noted literary critic of 
the Boston Herald. 


THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
: Washington July 18, 1924. 
Hon. Joe Mitchell Chapple, 
Editor, The National Magazine, 
Dear Joe: 

Your magnificient volume most affectionately pen-filming the. life and char- 
acter, characteristics and career of that very remarkable and most loving 
personage, the late President Harding, is a literary treasure. No one who knew 
him could ever cease to hold his memory most fondly. I commend the book to 
every library and to every school child and to every person interested in the 
history of his country. 

Yours most sincerely, JOHN H. BARTLETT, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General. 


Markleton, Pa., July 22, 1924. 
My dear Mr. Chapple: ; 
It was a great pleasure to receive, just a day or so before I left for Markleton, 
a copy of the “Life and Times” of my dear brother. Busy as I was I couldn’t 
resist reading enough to realize the tremendous appeal it makes to the reader, 
perhaps more to me because of my relationship. But your tremendous interest 
and deep and sincere sympathy for him and his great tasks cannot fail to reach 
even the most casual reader. 
The style, the print, the pictures and the binding are all most attractive and 


a great credit to your efforts. Sincerely yours, ABIGAIL HARDING 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited 
952-6 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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National League of 
Women Voters Continued from page 74 


The women at the Convention agreed that 
there should be a thirteenth woman added to 
the list of twelve greatest living women. Mrs. 
Maude Wood Park was the name in mind. 

It was observed here again, that women know 
just about what other women think of clothes. 
Miss Addams is considered to be very economical 
and does all her shopping in Chicago. Miss 
Beaux shrinks from all sorts of -publicity and is 
retiring. Mrs. Catt is greatly interested in her 
farm near Briarcliff, where she supervises the 
planting of the garden and field each spring. 
Mrs. Fiske has always been interested ir. dumb 
animals, but has recently adopted a child, and 
she finds plenty of time for doing things, despite 
the busy hours in the theatre. She and her hus- 
band are pals and very devoted. The sense of 
humor is very apparent in Miss Julia Lathrop 
and she has a jolly manner that made the chil- 
dren love her. 

There was a little side conversation as to the 
making of pies. It was voted that Miss Van 
Rensselaer is the champion pie maker of the 
country. Miss Carey Thomas is devoting her 
time night and day to the cause of the League of 
Nations, but has not been weaned away from 
Bryn Mawr and the cause of education. Miss 
Sabin dislikes taking time for vacations, insist- 
ing that she finds recreation in her change of 
work and that vacations are 
time; that 
sults, but 


a useless waste of 
they do not usually accomplish re- 
allow the working machinery to rust 
and gum up. The home circle woman is the 
real fame that Louise Homer seeks. Fond 
outdoor life, she seems more specially interested 
in the setting and decorations of her home than 
that of a stage crown or Wagnerian costumes. 

It was apparent in chatting with each one of 
these women that they have retained the nat- 
ural weeny interest in clothes. They like 
their i 
It was remarked that when Miss Van Rensselaer 
heard that they were going to have a banquet at 
the Convention, naively remarked: “It 
means an evening gown, and I like them for a 
change’’—or something to that effect. 


she 


Where Inventors Find 
Their Goal 


Commissioner of 


Continued from page 83 


Patents is barricaded, repre- 
in the records of inventions for the past 
half century. 


Ped -atent Office has long been an institution 

of learning and development for thousands 
of young men, and Commissioner Robertson is 
intensely interested in enlisting the enthusiastic 
interest of young Americans who are looking to 
establish themselves in careers of practical use- 
fulness. 


sented 


* * * 


the Commissioner 
His mustache and goatee 
give him the appearance of Henry Watterson in 
his prime. Every hour is‘a busy hour, seeking 
all points of information in the dispatch of the 
work which stimulates and encourages American 
progress. In order to make my visit practical, 
I recalled a patent that a young friend had applied 
for. Inthree minutes the records, among millions, 
were available, and it was noted where it had 
taken its place in line, awaiting the action of the 
busy and hard-working examiners sitting at their 
desks, going over drawings, designs, and papers 


In personal appearance 


suggests an editor. 
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taking everything up in regular order, putting in 
extra time to catch up with the increasing rush 
of applications for anxidus patents. 

Many a young inventor has been discouraged 
and had his ambitions and ideals strangled and 
throttled because of the long interim between the 
application and the decision. In his long expe- 
rience Thomas E. Robertson understands the 
necessity of speeding x up the work on inventions 
that mean much in an economic way to benefit 
the people at large, as well as encouraging and 
stimulating inventors to further efforts. The 
good book said that people “without a vision 
must perish.’”’ A country without a constant 
flow of new inventions cannot long survive in 
these swift-moving times. 


Affairs and 
Folks 


about to go hydroplaning, a sport of which she 
is particularly fond. 

And what is more, she has a brand-new hus- 
band and a brand-new house out Brookline way, 
to both of which she contrives to devote a satis- 
factory amount of attention! Is it any wonder, 
indeed, that women dramatic editors are rare? 
So few women have the energy and ability 
Katharine Lyons possesses with which to fulfill 
the strenuous duties of the position. 

—KATHARINE I. BRUSH 


Continued from page 78 
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Ladies—Earn $15 weekly at home in spare time with our 

Music and Circular Letters. Send 25c. (silver) for sample 
Music and full particulars. Sonora Music Publishing Co., 
627 N. Fremont Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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AGENTS—Quality shoes, 
immediate returns. 
Experience unnecessary. 
Shoe 2027 Cc St., 


Earn $10 daily silvering mirrors, plating and refinishing 

metalware, headlights, chandeliers, bedsteads. Outfits fur- 
nished. Write for information. Foster-Decie Laboratories. 
11 33 Broadway, New York. 


oe sellers. Big commissions, 
Independent business! Repeat orders. 

Write for full particulars. Tanners 
Boston, Mass. 


THE WORLDS LARGEST Doc KENNELS offer for sale 
Oorang Airedale watch dogs, automobile dogs, children’s 
companions, farm dogs, stock drivers, hunters and retrievers, 
Also Big Game Hounds, Coonhounds, Foxhounds, Rabbit 
Hounds and thoroughbred Hound and Airedale puppies. 
Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed to any point in the 
United States. Large illustrated descriptive catalog mailed 
free. OORANG KENNELS, Box 219, La Ras, Ohio, 


People to ote iin stories, senate. iti ‘ti ie maga - 
zines. Inclose self-addressed envelope. GUIDE, Box 697, 
Los Angeles, Calif 





BE AN pt nies ee Fe lady, young man, why don't 
you learn ee & Ad-writers carn h s, or work 

at home for various firms, with Pay = are. P., is os to 

learn at home and get a real posit ey te I. m 

Write for free particulars to ADVERTI ING ingriture 

Dept. N. M., Prairie and Maffitt Avenues, St. Louis, Mo. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 


painting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. No canvassing. 
Easy and interesting work. Expeiience unnecessary. 


NILEART COMPANY, 2298 Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 





LADIES WANTED 
Ladies to embroider linens for us at home during their leisure 
moments. Write at once—*FASHION EMBROIDERIES,” 
1525 Lima, Ohio. 
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> Y (ANG. ER TEL S | BOOKS on POLAND and the POLES 


What does America 
NEW YORK CITY know of Poland? 


5500 ROOMS LOWEST RATES THE NEW POLAND—By Charles Phillips. A new book, deal- 

‘ , . ing with the Poland of today, drawn against the background of 

Splendid Accommodations —Courteous Service past centuries. ‘Will be the standard work on Poland for many 

a year. An altogether remarkable book, a magnum opus. 

Rooms with Running Water from . $2.00 per day Alive, history with red blood in it; a tremendous racial drama 

os2 we compressed into its pages.’’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Rooms with Private Bath from . . $3.00 per day “Extraordinarily fresh and true; the best account in English of 

modern Poland.”"—Manchester Guardian. ‘‘Recommended with- 

out reserve, full of valuable information, eminently readable.””— 
WOLCOTT HOTEL, 4 West 3ist Street London Athenaeum. Price $5.00, postpaid. 

GRAND HOTEL, Broadway & 31st Street POLAND REBORN—By’ Roy Devereux, author of ‘Aspects of 


Algeria,’ “‘Sidelights on South Africa,” etc. Illustrated. Pub- 

NAVARRE HOTEL, 38th Street & 7th Avenue lished 1922. “If this book does no more, it will make us cautious 
about assuming the truth of assertions adverse to the Poles until 

HOTEL TIMES SQUARE, 255 West 43rd Street we have tested them.”—Springfield (Mass.), Republican. Price 
HERMITAGE HOTEL, 42nd Street & 7th Avenue $6.00, postpaid. 


BEASTS, MEN AND GODS—By Ferdinand Ossendowski. Dr. 

CUMBERLAND HOTEL, Broadway & 54th Street Ossendowski is a Pole who was forced to fly from Bolshevik assas- 
sins into the wild life of Siberia. The story of his marvellous 
ENDICOTT HOTEL, 81st Street & Columbus Ave. journey has been hailed as the most astounding tale of daring ad- 


MARTHA WASHINGTON HOTEL (for Women), venture. Price $3.00, postpaid. Popular Edition $2.00, postpaid. 
PAN TADEUSZ—By Adam Mickiewicz, translated by George 
29 East 29th Street 


R. Noyes. Mickiewicz is the acclaimed national bard of Poland. 
His most famous work is the pastoral ‘‘Pan Tadeusz,’ which 
5 gives a complete picture of the life of the country it celebrates. 
At the Following Hotels: Toknow Poland it is absolutely necessary to read ‘Pan Tadeusz.” 
Price $3.00, postpaid. 





Rooms with Running Water from . $2.50 per day 


; S Bath 3.50 d All Books at Publishers’ Prices 
Rooms with Private Bath from . . $3.50 per day If there are any books in English on Poland and the Poles or by Poles, 


aes which you want to own, write us and we'll get them for you. 
D HOTEL, 5th A 59th Street 4 

aa RCS ges — Order direct from 

GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL, 118 West 57th Street 


WOODSTOCK HOTEL, 127 West 43rd Street Poland—a Publication and a Service 
Book Department 
953 Third Avenue, New York City 

















Our friendly advice to all readers— 
Possess yourself at once of that most unusual book 


THE SELF-STARTER 


By ALBERT E. LYONS 


A prominent Clergyman says: “It is full of suggestions which would lead a young man or 
woman to succeed., Its counsels are all along the line of sanity and progress.” 


A Captain of Industry says: “It is full of inspirational things—I am sure it is something we 
shall want to place in the hands of a great many of our young men. 


The President of an International Organization says: “I found an inspiring message on every 
page. It is an unusual book. One of the best I ever read.” 


Men and women in different walks of life ALL agree on these particular points—that it is a 
great big MENTAL DYNAMO—a wonderful inspiration to YOUNG AND OLD—a veritable 
builder of MEN AND BUSINESS. 





“A BOOK FOR THE MILLION” 


Price $2.00. Its REAL value cannot be estimated in dollars. 
The Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd., Boston, Mass. 
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The Passing of the Western Range 


But the problem, as problems so often 
have a way of doing, provided its own 
solution. 


An ominous note crept into the wild, ro- 
mantic life of the Old West during the 
seventies and eighties. 


The cowboy of the open ranges came 
face to face with a strange, quiet figure — 
the man with a plow. Settlers began to 
swarm in on the new railroads. The great 
ranches began to break up into smaller 
farms. Some were left, to be sure, and 
still exist. But the days of the old open 
grazing were numbered. Fences cut off 
waterholes. 


At first this seemed to threaten the 
nation’s meat supply. 


For the chief source of beef at that time 
was the vast herds of half-wild cattle that 
grazed the western plains, and this source, 
it now appeared, was being destroyed. 


Ranchers soon found that, by raising 
crops and turning at least a part of them 
into meat, their land would pay them more 
than when the animals ran over it in the 
old free way. 


Farmers in the corn belt learned they 


could make more money by selling part of 
their grain “‘on the hoof,” and also could 
thereby maintain the fertility of the soil. 


And the smaller farmer saw that, even 
with only a few animals, he could now 
compete with the larger stock raisers. 


So what happened was that the vast 
herds of beef cattle were merely broken 
up into smaller but better cared-for herds. 


Amore profitable use was made of the land. 
* * ~ 


Swift & Company has.developed with the 
changing conditions, and has provided stock 
raisers everywhere with conveniently lo- 
cated cash markets. Hundreds of branch 
houses and thousands of refrigerator cars 
make it possible to carry the farmers’ meat 
economically from the packing plants to 
every large city in the country and to every 
small town’ and hamlet in the countryside. 


Swift & Company’s service also goes be- 
yond the seas, where foreign branches fur- 
nish a world market. 


This service is performed at an average 
profit from all sources of only a fraction of 
a cent a pound. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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Travel and Resort Section 


Where Are You Going 
This Summer? 


Florida 
California 
Bermuda 
d ‘Hawaii 








Englan 


Scotland 
Holland 


Norway 


Sweden 
Denmark 


France Belgium 


Switzerland 
Italy 
Spain 
Poland 
North Africa 


Greece 


Australia Egypt 
New Zealand 

Manchuria 
Korea 


The Holy Land 
‘and Syria 


All beckon to you with 
their own peculiar lure. 
Wherever it may be, in 
the following pages you 
will find valuable infor- 
mation and suggestions 
regarding how to go and 
where to stay 


























New Zealand-Land of Scenic Wonders 


The Sportsman's Paradise, a Tourist Wonderland, the Home of the Maoris 


By WILLIAM WESTON MERRIVALE 


HE traveler intending to visit New Zeal- 
and has a choice of extremely interesting 
routes covered by fast and splendidly 

equipped liners. From London, Southampton, 
and Liverpool the great trade routes sweep away 
to the south, diverging by way of the Panama 
Canal, Suez, or the Cape of Good Hope, to con- 
centrate upon their ultimate goal in the blue 
waters of the wide Pacific. 

From New York one may take the Union- 
Pacific Railway to San Francisco, and from 
thence voyage through the romantic islands of 
the South Seas to New Zealand, or traveling by 
the Canadian-Pacific Railway, join up with the 
splendid Union liners at Vancouver. 

From Vancouver to Auckland the voyage takes 
twenty-three days of delightful steaming through 
the island-dotted waters of Oceania, past coral 
reef and palm-covered strand, with calls at Suva 
and Honolulu, until leaving the tropics astern 
the big ship runs into the delightfully temperate 
zone enveloping New Zealand. 

The San Francisco route, twenty-two days to 
Wellington, includes calls at Rarotonga and Pa- 
peete, the storied isles of the South Seas, while 
the Suez and Cape of Good Hope Routes intro- 
duce the voyager to the great trade centres of 
the Australian Commonwealth situated only four 
days’ steam from Auckland and Wellington. 

New Zealand is about 1,200 miles southeast of 
Australia, and the islands extend from 34° 23’ 
south latitude to 47° 19’ south. The total length 
of New Zealand is 1,040 miles, and its greatest 
width is 250 miles, with an average of somewhat 
over 100 miles. The Dominion has an area of 
104,750 square miles, being slightly larger than 
England, Scotland, and Wales. 

From the earliest days of settlement the fame 
of New Zealand’s wonderful scenic attractions 
has spread abroad, and they are now regarded as 
without equal in any part of the world. Within 
the compass of the two main islands will be found 
virgin forests full of remarkable subtropic vege- 
tation with many rare and beautiful flowers; 
wonderful thermal regions cover a wide area in 
the centre of the North Island, where volcanoes, 
geysers, boiling springs, and countless other man- 
ifestations of nature’s titanic hidden forces are 
manifest. The lakes and fiords of the South 


Island are of an unimaginable grandeur and mag- 
nificence, easily surpassing anything of a like 
nature in Europe or America; and the country 
provides excellent sport for the fisherman or big- 
game hunter, with its trout and salmon filled 
rivers, and the fine deer herds of the interior, 
among which are to be found red and fallow deer, 
wapiti, and moose. 

Approaching the northern shores of New Zeal- 
and the visitor cannot fail to be impressed by the 
romantic glamour that invests this far outpost 
of the British Empire. First over the horizon 


AORI BEAUTY, wearing native mat made 

of Kiwi feathers, and adorned with a pendent 

“Heitiki,” a grotesque, distorted representation 

of the human form, carved from greenstone—a 
symbol of Maori religious belief 
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wn MEETING HOUSE, showing specimen of the intricate native carving. Two of the girls are 


wearing Kiwi feather mats. 


The grotesque figure upon the right is one of the carved wooden effigies 


which the Maori sculptor conceives to be the highest expression of his art. All these wooden figures are 
painted dull red with a preparation of powdered clay mixed with fat, and some of them are generations old 


will probably appear the bold and rugged out- 
lines of the Three Kings, a remarkable group of 
islets made famous by the visit of Jans Abel Tas- 
man, the intrepid Dutch navigator who coasted 
and named the New Zealand at the 
dawn of civilization in the Pacific. Rising sheer 
from the ocean, their bases ringed with foam, 
these rocks present a solid and forbidding front 
to the endless swing of the long Pacific rollers. 

To the southward, looming low on the horizon, 
are dim hills faced with towering cliffs. Here is 
Cape Reinga, the jumping-off place for the souls 
of departed Maoris, whose ghostly forms were 
said to plunge into the ocean at this place to 
meet their aiua, or God. From the ocean the 
distant hills appear much as they did a hundred 
years ago, save for the gleaming pillar. of the 
lighthouse on Cape Maria van Diemen, which 
supplies the one touch of civilization. 

Southward from this northernmost. coast-line 
after rounding the North Cape, are still more 
romantic waters, at one time the happy hunting- 
ground of a great fleet of whaleships, whose ren- 
dezvous and fitting-out station was at the beau- 
tiful Bay of Islands, lying a little to the south- 
westward of the present trade route. 

Stearhing on with a fine panorama of wooded 
hills and wide stretches of gleaming ocean beaches 
on the right, the vessel at last reaches the island- 
strewn waters of the Hauraki Gulf, considered to 
be the finest deep-water cruising-ground for 
yachts and launches south of the Line. 

The entrance to Auckland Harbour provides a 
series of entrancing pictures. Passing flat 
topped Tiritiri Island, crowned by its guardian 
lighthouse, the beautiful wooded slopes of Rangi- 
toto, an extinct island volcano, whose shores still 
show the fantastic upflung walls of old-time lava- 
flow, break on the view. The blue waters of the 
gulf give way to the limpid green of shore depths, 
and swinging round the low rounded height of 
North Head the steamer brings the beautiful 
vista of Auckland Harbor and city into sight. 

Situated on a narrow isthmus dotted with 
rounded volcanic cones, and embowered in pub- 


shores of 


lic gardens and parks, Auckland provides a fit- 
ting introduction to the many wonders for which 
New Zealand is justly famous. Auckland City 
and its immediate surroundings provide many 
attractions to the incoming visitor which well 
repay closer inspection. Its parks are a delight, 
and the volcanic cones of Mount Eden, One 
Tree Hill, and Mount Wellington afford splendid 
panoramas of the surrounding country, provid- 
ing glimpses of the waters of both coasts of the 
Island. 

Immediately northwest of Auckland City rises 
the forest-clothed range of the Waitakereis, a 
region of sparkling streams and groups of tall 
columnar kauri-trees, survivors of the immense 
forests that at one time covered the whole of this 
northern country. 

Traveling north from Auckland one may visit 
hot mineral springs at Helensville, Waiwera, or 
Kamo, to enjoy the benefit of their healing wa- 
ters; and further on still may obtain splendid 
deep-sea fishing at the historic Bay of Islands, 
where magnificent kingfish or the great fighting 
swordfish and mako sharks afford thrilling sport 
for rod and line. Good pheasant and quail 
shooting may be had throughout this region dur- 
ing the season, and here are still to be seen some 
splendid stands of kauri preserved in the form of 
a national park at Kaihu and a State forest at 


Waipoua. These forests, with their mighty 
trees dating back to primeval times, will be found 
full of romantic interest. 

All this northern country breathes of the de- 
parted glories of a great warrior race. Here 
lived and fought the dark-browed Hone Heke, 
hero of a hundred fierce forays, the man who 
thrice hewed down in defiance the staff that 
flaunted aloft the banner of England over the 
ancient tribal lands of the North. In the long 
wars of later years Maori and pakeha fought 
many battles before peace found them finally 
united in the progressive development of the 
country, and many interesting reminders of these 
strenuous pioneering days are still to be seen in 
the ruins of terraced and fortified hill-crests, or 
the moss-covered headstones in the historic 
churchyard at Kororareka, where the names of 
many brave men of the Navy and Army who fell 
during the fierce fighting-days are recorded. 

Although the great forests that the pioneers 
found on their arrival have long since disappeared 
from this part of New Zealand, it still retains a 
distinctive charm with its wide vistas of sweet- 
scented manuka-clad slopes, its rugged outstand- 
ing peaks and peaceful tidal rivers fringed with 
flax and ti, or cabbage-palms, with their bunches 
of creamy blossoms. 

New Zealand is beautiful in every physical 
feature. She has mountain-ranges almost as 
notable as the “Rockies,” with canons and peaks 
of great grandeur; lakes with bush-clad shores, 
clear as crystal; plentiful rivers and streams cas- 
cading from great heights or moving silently and 
peacefully on; fiords and sounds rivalling those 
of Norway—arms of the Pacific penetrating many 
miles into mountainous country bush-clad to the 
water’s edge; pasture valleys and plains of wide 
extent, and of wonderful fertility, grazing the 
cattle and sheep which supply so large a propor- 
tion of the dairy-produce, meat, and wool im- 
ported by Great Britain. The fertility of the 
Dominion is evidenced by the record with which 
she is credited—of exporting more products of the 
soil per head of her population than any other 
country in the world. 

Yet within the Dominion is situated one of the 
most remarkable evidences of thermal activity to 
be found anywhere on the earth’s surface. New 
Zealand is privileged to display to mankind in 
many forms, and in a degree unparalleled else- 
where in the world, glimpses of the titanic forces 
which are hidden away beneath the earth’s 
surface. 

South of Auckland, in the heart of the North 
Island, there lies the great wonderland of New 
Zealand, a volcanic strip, some 150 miles in 
length and 20 miles in width—a great tableland 
with a general elevation above the sea of from 
1,000 to 1,500 feet, rising in parts to volcanic 
mountains—dotted with lakes and pitted with 
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geysers and thousands upon thousands of steam- 
ing pools, boiling springs, fumeroles, and minia- 
ture voleanoes of ever-bubbling mud, and min- 
eral springs. It is not a barren strip—unsightly 
and unpleasant, exhibiting scenes of devastation. 
Some areas of pumice land bearing stunted vege- 
tation are to be seen, but for the most part it 
comprises a wonderland of beautiful and strange 
sights. There are chains of translucent lakes 
cradled in mountains, virgin forests of evergreen 
native bush, through which the highways and 
tourist tracks wind from one locality to another, 
weird and strange evidences in upheavals and 
subsidences of the earth displaying the power. of 
nature’s internal forces in days gone by—and ever 
present, in the valleys, on the plains, and from 
the mountain-sides, the stream clouds which be- 
token the presence of outcrops of nature’s under- 
world ceaselessly and strangely active. 

In the midst of this region is the spa of Ro- 
torua, a community of three thousand inhabi- 
tants. Rotorua takes its name from one of the 
most beautiful lakes of the district, on the edge 
of which it is placed. Many generations before 
the advent of the European Rotorua was a 
Maori settlement and stronghold. As a locality 
few places in New Zealand are richer in aboriginal 
traditions. The presence of hot springs in some 
parts of New Zealand determined the localities 
of the Maori pas, for they served to cook the 
natives’ food without the use of precious fire, and 
provided warmth in winter. Though the modern 
town of Rotorua has sprung up on this most 
famous spot, the Maoris have been encouraged to 
remain there and preserve their pas and villages 
and exhibit their native life and customs in their 
purest forms, and thus the tourist from abroad 
who seeks the wonders and health properties of 
Rotorua has also before him scenes and studies 
of the native life of New Zealand. 

Rotorua is a modern town, with all the com- 
forts and plentiful accommodation inseparable 
from the requirements of the tourist. Provision 
is on a scale to suit all purses and all classes of 
tourists. Rotorua lies at an altitude of nearly 
1,000 feet, in a great basin of hills. These hills, 
fern-clad on their lower slopes, their summits 
covered with rapidly disappearing primeval for- 
ests, rise to a height of to 1,000 or 1,500 feet 
above the level of the valley, and serve to shelter 
it to some extent from the full force of the winds. 
It is situated in latitude 38° 8’ south, an equiva- 
lent in Europe to that of South Spain. The spa 
has a dry, bracing climate, and the soil is a 
porous pumice. 

Access to Rotorua is by train from Auckland 
or Wellington. Those who prefer a less conven- 
tional trip can reach there by motor from Napier 
through Taupo, or by motor from points on the 
Main Trunk line, or they may journey a part of 
the distance up the famous Wanganui River and 
proceed thence by rail. All these journeys have 
many beauties of natural scenery to unfold. 

A magnificent bath building has been estab- 
lished by the Government in one of the most 
picturesque localities of the town. From its up- 
permost windows may be obtained very fine 
views of the surroundings of this picturesque 
region. This building houses all the usual baths 
and appliances that one expects to find in a first- 
classspain Europe or America—comfortably fitted 
bath-rooms and dressing-rooms, Aix massage 
baths and well-equipped electrical and massage 
department, and “pump-room,”’ consulting-room, 
and waiting-rooms—the whole run under the su- 
pervision of the Government Balneologist, who 
has the highest qualifications. In the basement 
are the mud baths supplied from local hot mud 
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T= NEW ZEALAND KIWI is one of the most 
singular survivals of prehistoric forms of bird 
life. In appearance it is a cross between a football 
and a gourd. It has no tail, no wings, and pos- 
sesses an inordinately long bill. Its eyesight is de- 
fective and it apparently guides itself by the sense 
of smell. It makes its nest in holes and hollow 
logs, and sleeps during the daylight hours. In its 
egg-laying capacity it is the most unusual bird in 
the world. Although no larger than a hen, it lays 
an egg five inches long and three inches broad, 
averaging between eleven and twelve ounces in 


weight. From its feathers the Maoris make the 
wonderful native feather mats 
springs. One may expect the same treatment in 


this building as at, say, Buxton or Harrowgate 
(England), the only difference being that the 
water has to be cooled instead of heated before 
use. There are a number of other smaller build- 
ings devoted to different kinds of baths. 

The spa grounds, of which the Government has 
retained the ownership and which it administers, 
cover several acres. Hot springs and geysers, 
fringed with flower-beds, bubble and. play like 
garden-fountains, throwing off continuous clouds 
of steam. Bowling-greens, croquet and tennis 
lawns, in perfect order, spreading over large 
areas, afford pleasant hours to hundreds who 
care for such exercise—all in the midst of well- 
laid-out gardens that many a European spa 
might envy, profuse with flowers and native 
shrubs. Golf-links are near at hand. In the 
summer evenings visitors may enjoy the beauti- 
ful air and watch the performances of the rhyth- 
mic poi and exciting haka dances by the Arawa 
Maoris. 

The Rotorua lakes are now famous the world 
over for their trout-fishing. Fish are often 
hooked up to 15-pound weight. A visitor from 
India last season caught, with selected flies, one 
and a quarter tons of rainbow trout, and he was 
beaten on the last day of the season by a Scot- 
tish visitor, who hooked five large fish, giving 
him a lead of 15 pounds. Many enthusiasts re- 
turn from Britain and America year by year, 
attracted by the memories of the pleasant hours 
spent on lake and stream in this exciting sport. 
No limit is placed upon the quantity of fish that 
may be taken. On all the lakes fly fishing is. the 
favorite sport, but trolling with the minnow or 
with fly on the chains of lakes makes an exciting 
change. 

Pheasant and quail abound near at hand, and 
in the heavily wooded ranges red deer run in 
great numbers. 

The visitor can spend:a very pleasant fort- 
night in excursions to adjacent localities, seeing 
new wonders and enjoying new beauties of 









Hands up! 


No bandit cares about you personally. 
What he wants is your money. 
Smile—and let him take it. 

Only make sure beforehand that the 
joke is on him—as the joke assur- 
edly will be if you carry 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


Your money is insured against theft 
or loss. These cheques can be used - 
only when twice signed by you—once 
when you purchase them, and again 
when you spend them to pay transporta- 
tion, hotel or other bills, or change them 
to secure cash. 


In addition to this protection to your 
traveling funds, carriers of American 
Express Travelers Cheques have the 
full and most efficient Service of 26,700 
Express Offices in the United States and 
Canada, during the entire business day. 
This is a very personal and helpful Ser- 
vice in hundreds of ways—for business 
or pleasure—an exclusive feature of 
these cheques. 


Business men in every field—travel- 
ing salesmen, buyers, executives, the 
theatrical profession, etc., recognize the 
benefit of this Service and protection 
and are each year using these cheques 
in enormously increasing volume. 


To vacationists—motoring, . tramp- 
ing, touring, traveling by train or boat, on 
the Pullman, shopping, or just resting 
at resorts—wherever the security of 
traveling funds, plus most helpful Ser- 
vice are desirable—American Express 
Travelers Cheques are a necessity. 


Spendable everywhere, acceptable 
anywhere, these cheques abroad have 
long been known as the insured money 
of all nations. Right here at home—in 
your own United States, or in Canada, 
their use insures and assures a protec- 
tive and. personal SERVICE. Issued 
in amounts of $10, $20, $50, and $100, 
American Express Traveler Cheques 
costs only 75c for $100—75c for pro- 
tecting your traveling funds, for most 
valuable personal service, and for your 
own peace of mind when you travel 
anywhere. 
FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


American Express Co. 


6§ Broadway, New York 
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scenery: Guite close at hand is-the- picturesque 
suburb of Ohinemutu, where much of the old 
Maori life survives. Amidst a maze of boiling 
springs and warm bathing-pools are spread along 


the lakeside numerous Maori. dwellings. Here 


the native housewife will be seen sitting beside a 
bubbling steam-vent cooking the evening meal. 
Two miles from the bath-house is Whakare- 
warewa. If the visitor is hard-pressed for time 
he is able te see at Whakarewarewa gathered to- 
gether, many specimens of varying thermal won- 
der. Whakarewarewa is really a wonderful gey- 
ser valley. The valley itself extends a very con- 
siderable distance, though the paths to which the 
visitor is compelled for safety’s sake to keep, 
confine him to the principal sights of interest. 
The curious who would stray from the paths are 
liable to go through the soft crust of the earth, 
and terrible scalds and burns are then the result. 
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In the valley are contained all conceivable kinds 
of thermal activity. Most wonderful are the 
geysers (Pohutu and Waikite). The largest 
sometimes throw boiling water and glittering 
spray 100 feet in the air in their activity. Smaller 
jets and fountains are constantly working on a 
snowy silica terrace which slopes to the sulphur- 
ous waters of a rapidly running stream below. 
Maori dwellings may be seen in the most preca- 
rious-looking surroundings. Their cooking-ovens 
are clear boiling pools and square boxed-in steam- 
holes. Some of the springs lying in weird hol- 
lows in the midst of green fern and manuka 
splutter and spurt with ceaseless energy, others 
are dainty in shape and beautiful in color. 
Every turn along the picturesque path unfolds 
some new item of interest, either weird or won- 
derful. A walking-stick poked in the earth’s 
crust by the side of the path will always produce, 
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when withdrawn, a wisp of steam. Ferns and 
other beautiful foliage cluster around the hot 
springs, steam-vents, and ugly churning mud 
pools, seemingly unaffected by the gases and 
steam thrown off. 

A few miles away is Tikitere, another infernal 
valley, more wonderful if less attractive. It has 
furiously boiling pools, great ponds of boiling 
mud, warm beds of sulphur, and mud volcanoes, 
all half-hidden by clouds of steam, laden with 
odors of sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphuric 
acid. It is a valley of horrors; but the waters 
are highly medicated, and both the springs and 
the warm mud baths have worked cures in cases 
of chronic rheumatism, sciatica, paralysis, en- 
larged joints, lumbago, muscular affections, and 
skin-diseases. 

It is the custom for visitors to the thermal re- 
gions to make the town of Rotorua the head- 
quarters and to make daily excursions to the 
surrounding localities. Travel is by motor-car, 
and by launch on the lakes. The comfort of 
tourists receives the utmost attention. It is not 
always necessary to return to Rotorua each 
night, for hotels and accommodation-houses are 
situated at all the principal places of interest. 
Refreshments may be obtained at many places 
along all the popular routes. 

The visitor sets out in a comfortable motor- 
car at 9 a.m., and, passing through afforested 
hills, alternating with other hills of dense native 
bush, climbs up a road which winds above, first, 
Blue Lake (Tikitapu), and then another as beau- 
tiful and placid, of emerald green (Rotakakahi). 
In a mile or two the road ends abruptly above 
Lake Tarawera, unfolding a gorgeous view of 
lake and mountain scenery. The distant heights 
across the lake culminate in Mount Tarawera, 
which erupted in the year 1886 and caused de- 
struction and death in Maori settlements round 
about. Here, where you stand and view the 
scene, the Maori village of Wairoa lies buried 
beneath the ashes of the mountain, and you will 
be told pathetic stories of that tragedy. A gov- 
ernment launch continues the journey across the 
lake for eight miles to a landing-place at the foot 
of the extinct volcano, and after a half-mile walk 
across a narrow neck, another launch is boarded 
for the cruise across Lake Rotomahana, a body 
of water 5,600 acres in extent which virtually 
came into existence with the eruption. The 
whole area it now covers joined issue in 1886 
with the mountain in heaving abroad for miles 
around vast quantities of rock and mud, demol- 
ishing, with other destruction wrought, the 
famous pink terraces which fringed the former 
miniature lake; and the launch for about two 
miles cruises through warm, sometimes boiling 
water, and skirts steaming and geyser-pitted 
many-hued cliffs which make a weird showing. 
Landing again, the journey is along a narrow 
precarious valley path for another mile to the 
great Waimangu Geyser cauldron. Every yard 
of this walk is interesting for the ever-varying 
evidences of thermal action each turn in the 
path unfolds. Waimangu, whose crater-mouth 
once regularly threw its vast column of steam 
and water 900 feet into the air, now only rumbles 
and boils in colossal anger, and sends out vast 
clouds of steam; while its neighboring crater, 
Frying-pan Flat, which in 1917 suddenly burst 
into fury and wrought further devastation for 
miles around, demolishing an adjacent accom- 
modation-house, wells up, from subterranean 
depths, tons of boiling water, which flow away 
down the valley. The chemically-colored . cliffs 
around are weird and threatening. The scene 
is viewed from safe opposite heights up which 
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the path winds. At Waimangu accommodation- 
house the motor cars meet the visitors and carry 
them back to Rotorua by another route. This 
trip is rich in the legends of past eruptions. 

Waiotapu, twenty-one miles from Rotorua, on 
the Taupo Road, boasts an enormous number of 
hot springs, some of which have an equally enor- 
mous outflow. The Waiotapu Hotel is set in the 
midst of a veritable inferno of steaming sulphur 
springs. Beyond the immediate confines of the 
valley there is abundant evidence of fierce ther- 
mal activity. A sulphur lake, cliffs of pure 
yellow sulphur, and beautiful silica terraces, are 
among Waiotapu’s attractions. 

One of the most remarkable thermal localities 
of this weird region is Wairakei, situated fifty- 
two miles from Rotorua, and reached by motor 
car. First-class accommodation is there obtain- 
able. The wonders are confined in what is prob- 
ably the most remarkable valley in the world. 
A safe path winds along it. The earth rumbles 
and shakes from the action of the titanic forces 
beneath. Vast steam-clouds float away from 
the valley. The visitors are guided for two 
hours or more among geysers that play with 
clock-like regularity at brief intervals, some sin- 
ister and threatening, others beautiful and fairy- 
like. Some are in the bottom of the valley, and 
others amid the most beautiful verdure on the 
hill-slopes. Mud springs—some black and for- 
bidding, others quaint, beautifully tinted, and 
dainty in their everchanging formations—are 
everywhere. The guides know every peculiarity 
of this region, and time the rounds so that the 
visitors see every geyser and phenomenon in 
operation. Weird hobgoblin noises and hisses 
and titanic throbs continue perpetually. For 
three hours the visitor sees new and wonderful 


sights, and leaves them reluctantly, deeply im- 
pressed, and with feelings of awe. At the foot 
of the valley -all accumulations of heated water 
rush in a large stream into a lake-basin—some 
million gallons a day—from which it disappears 
into some hidden mysterious depths, the only 
evidence of its escape being a fearsome metallic 
sound, as of giant blows on a mammoth anvil, 
which comes from somewhere below. At Waira- 
kei also may be seen probably the most remark- 
able natural “‘blowhole” in existence—the great 
steam safety-valve, it is called, for this district. 

From Wairakei (where also there are excellent 
swimming-baths of thermal waters) the visitor 
may visit the stupendous Huka Falls, and the 
Aratiatia Rapids, which for grandeur have few 
equals. Here the Waikato River, the largest in 
New Zealand, after passing over a series of rapids, 
is narrowed between perpendicular walls, and 
falls in one thunderous sweep of clear green 
water into a churning whirlpool many feet 
below. 

Taupo Township, on the shores of Taupo Lake, 
a body of water 26 miles in extent, is a few miles 
from Wairakei. A notable spa is established at 
the township, and the location of this little 
tourist settlement is extremely attractive, placid, 
and soothing to jaded nerves. Taupo is the 
most inland and most elevated of the mineral 
health resorts of the North Island. Across the 
lake is an impressive panorama of snow-topped 
volcanoes—Ruapehu, Tongariro, and Ngauru- 
hoe—the two last-named still active, though not 
dangerously so. Behind the town frowns the 
extinct cone of Tau Hara, and round the base of 
this mountain rise numerous hot springs and 
geysers. Taupo Lake teems with trout, and is a 
favorite resort of fishermen. Launches and boats 


are always available. ““Phére"is also good ‘wild- 
fowl shooting obtainable in season. 

Tokaanu, on the southern extremity of the 
lake, is another township equally choice in its 
situation, and equally popular. It has numer- 
ous hot springs resembling those at Taupo and 
Wairakei. The journey south to the Main 
Trunk Line may be made by motor-car around 
the foot of Tongariro, Ruapehu, and Ngauruhoe 
Mountains, through very fine natural scenery. 
In summer the visitor may stay awhile at the 
Tongariro National Park, which embraces 145,- 
000 acres, climb the mountains, and enjoy 
“winter” sports on the glaciers and snow slopes, 
besides obtaining views of magnificent scenery. 

To return to Rotorua: After hours spent 
among the thermal attractions the peace and 
beauty of the lakes come as a delightful change. 
A favorite day’s outing from Rotorua is a trip to 
a chain of five lakes, which presents some very 
fine scenery to the tourist. 

At Hamurana, a fishing-centre twelve miles 
from Rotorua, there are remarkable springs, 
which, under overspreading native bush, well up 
with great force and in great volume, clear as 
crystal, from unfathomed depths. In the 
streams resulting are the favored haunts of 
trout of all sizes. On the banks of the stream is 
a spacious accommodation-house with tea- 
rooms and dancing-hall. Merry parties go there 
from Rotorua by launch and motor-car in the 
summer evenings. Fishing, shooting, and all 
kinds of sport are available. Movable accom- 
modation huts are there for those who wish to 
make this spot their headquarters for sport. 

Among other attractions is the famous Mokoia 
Island, in Lake Rotorua, which is rich in Maori 
legend; there are heights adjacent to be climbed 
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the owner of 
| mg huge preserve, 

bas a book, setting forth its numer- 
ous attractions. It contains many 
illustrations, also names of distin- 
guished visitors from all over the 
world. To those planning an out- 
ing between May and November 
this book will be sent free. Rates with 
meals, $35 per week. Address 


G.F. Pollock, Skyland, Page County, Va. 









4% The Eaton Ranch of the East fe 
Most Unique Resort in U. S. 


The Summit of Blue Ridge. overlooking 
Shenandoah Valley, Virginia, 
Live in the open within a hundred thousand {4 
acre mountain fastness; Ride a gaited Kentucky % 
or Virginia saddle horse over 180 miles of trails a 
ZS midst towering mountain peaks; See the native 
Enjoy the fairy like sunsets: me 
Tennis Courts and Swimming pool. 
your evenings in a cozy Bungalow 
before a blazing log fire; Each one. 
whether for two or more persons, is 
equipped with electricity and mod- 
ern baths with hot and cold water. 


HONEYMOON BUNGALOWS 
mae, FOR TWO A SPECIALTY. 
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Hotel Sherwin 


. Chicago’s Newest and Most Elegantly 
Appointed Living Place 
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BANK OF EUROPE 


FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENT Czechos! 


74th Street and First Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


We have 
Czechoslovakia, and specialize in 
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Beautifully situated directly on the shore of Lake Michigan 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Built entirely of steel, re-inforced concrete and stone 


D+ 400 GUEST ROOMS, all having an outlook over Lake 
Michigan or Sheridan Road. Attractions not usually found 
in American hotels are conspicuous features of the SHERWIN. 
Sun-bathed promenade over 130 feet long and 70 feet wide. 


Contains Every Known Convenience 


of modern metropolitan hotel construction. 
furnishings and equipment, an unobtrusive, but perfect, service. 


Transportation facilities exceptionally good—only 
twenty-five minutes, express service, to the Loop 


FOR 


HOTEL SHERWIN 


Vernon C. McGill, Owner and Manager 


Sherwin Avenue at Lake Michigan, Chicago 
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6TH ANNUAL 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


A most exceptional Tour—Two 
distinct Cruises in One— 


All the most interesting coun- 
tries on both sides of South 
America— 


The inspiring trip—Across the 
Andes. 


And, in addition—the fascinat- 
ing Islands of the West Indies, 
on the way back. 


The Splendid Pacific Liner— 
S. S. Ebro—going down—The 
new S.S. Voltaire (Lamport and 
Holt Line) coming back. 


Cost—from $1,950 up, includ- 
ing all shore excursions. The 
best of everything on Land and 
Sea. 


Party will be limited. Write for 
booklet at once. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


65 Broadway - New York 


Always Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 





for the superb scenery; a drive through magnifi- 
cent native bush along Hongi’s track; and many 
other places. , 

From Rotorua, trips through the heart of this 
wild region may be made by car to Tauranga, 
Napier, Whakatane, Opotiki, and Gisborne. 

South of Rotorua lies Lake Taupo, a fine 
sheet of water some 241 square miles in extent, 
situated right in the centre of the Island. Be- 
yond the lake is a wonderful panorama of vol- 
canic peaks—Ruapehu, Tongariro, and Ngau- 
ruhoe—their gleaming snowfields standing 
sharply out against the sky. The two last- 
named are still mildly active, Ngauruhoe par- 
ticularly showing by its occasional majestic out- 
pouring of smoke that hidden fires still smoulder 
deep within its vitals. This region, known as 
the Tongariro National Park, is becoming one 
of the great attractions of the North Island. 

Leaving the fertile farming lands of the Wai- 
kato district and following the route of the North 
Island Main Trunk Railway connecting Auck- 
land and Wellington, the traveler may stop at 
Hangatiki Station in order to visit the Waitomo 
Caves, which are considered to be the most re- 
markable underground limestone chambers in 
the world. The caves, three in number, are 
located only six miles distant from the railway, 
and present a marvellous range of attractions, 
from the darkly flowirig waters of an under- 
ground river domed over with glittering white 
rock faintly illumined with the fairy-like lights 
of myriads of glow-worms, to the wonderful 
array of stalactite columns and glistening fingers 
and spears of limestone rock shining with a weird 
radiance in the all-pervading gloom. Beautiful 
shawls, blankets, and statues, carven in gleam- 
ing white or delicate cream tints, together with 
crystal-studded domes and arches, provide a 
truly indescribable scene of grandeur. 

A little further south, at Taumarunui Town- 
ship, the traveller may start off on the famous 
river trip down the Wanganui, popularly known 
as New Zealand’s Rhine. Leaving Taumarunui 
by launch, a new and delightful phase of travel 
is undertaken. Long reaches of swiftly flowing 
water reflect every detail of forest-clad cliff and 
bluff, turbulent rapids swirl in foam amid rocks 
and shallows, and on all sides appear fresh glo- 
ries of clustering tree-ferns, trailing white- 
starred clematis, and leaping waterfalls. 

At Pipiriki a comfortable river-steamer takes 
up the running, and as the waters broaden out 
many new and enchanting pictures break on the 
view. Maori voyagers are passed paddling their 
canoes up or down the river according to their 
destination, much as they did before the advent 
of the white man, and along the banks may be 
had glimpses of their villages nestled among the 
trees. Finally, the Town of Wanganui, pictur- 
esquely situated on a wide bend of the river 
within sound of the ocean, is reached, and one of 
the most. remarkable river trips in the world 
brought to a close. 

On the west coast, north of Wanganui, is situ- 
ated the Town of New Plymouth, gaining its 
name from the historic port of Devon from which 
sO many great ventures have set forth. Here in 
the early days of New Zealand’s history the 
sturdy pioneers of Devon and other English 
counties set foot beneath the shadow of Egmont, 
a mountain peerless in a land famous for magni- 
ficent peaks. Rising in long sweeping curves 
from the rich dairying and agricultural plains of 
the Taranaki Province, its summit attains a 
height of 8,500 feet above sea-level. Snow-clad 
Egmont is visible for many miles from north 
and south, and is a popular resort for tourists 


and holiday-makers. Its attractions include a 
belt of virgin forest five miles in depth 


gardens of mountain flora, and the presence of 
up-to-date and comfortable accommodation- 
houses. 

On the opposite coast of the North Island, 
almost due east of New Plymouth, is Napier, 
popularly known as the Brighton of New Zeal- 
and. Possessing a delightful climate and faced 
with a wide sweep of the Pacific, Napier affords 
splendid facilitjes for sea-bathing, while many 
enjoyable runs may be had into the rich and 
prosperous farming and orchard country lying 
behind the town and its busy port. 

South of Napier is the fetile valley of the Wair- 
arapa, with its broad sheep-runs, growing com- 
mercial centres, and smiling farm-lands. From 
the sportsman’s point of view this district is of 
special interest as the home of splendid red-deer 
herds, and some particularly fine heads have 
been secured hree. 

The Tararua Ranges, which form the backbone, 
as it were, of the North Island, separate the 
Wairarapa Plains from the rich agricultural 
lands of the Manawatu district. A natural pass 
leading through this range is formed by the 
Manawatu Gorge, a gigantic cleft through the 
solid mass of the mountains forming the bed of a 
wide rushing river. Rail and road have been 
hewn from the precipitous walls, and afford the 
means for an interesting passage from either side. 

Wellington, the capital city of New Zealand, 
situated at the extreme southern end of the North 
Island, is the natural trade centre of the Domin- 
ion, and stands on the shores of one of the finest 
deep-water harbors in the world. The city pos- 
sesses many fine public buildings, the main trade 
routes connecting the chief ports of the North 
and South Islands and of Australia. The islands 
are separated by Cook Strait, and a fast ferry 
service of up-to-date steamers connects Welling- 
ton and Christchurch, the great centre of the 
Canterbury Plains. 

The South Island is rich in scenic attractions, 
and its marvellous fiords are unsurpassed by 
those of any other country in the world. 

The great range of the Southern Alps runs 
from north to south through the island, and is 
capped by many superb peaks, the most famous 
of all being Mount Cook (12,350 feet). Huge 
glaciers, rushing snow-fed rivers, and glorious 
panoramas of hundreds of magnificent peaks 
provide a never-ending source of enjoyment and 
pleasure to the visitor, who is loth to leave for 
the further glories that await him in the wonder- 
ful lakes region and the scenic delights of fiord- 
land. 

From Christchurch there is a choice of routes 
through the Otira Tunnel (one of the longest in 
the world) to the West coast, with its forest 
shaded lakes and innumerable pleasure trips to 
glaciers and mountains. The romance of gold- 
discovery lies over this rugged countryside, and 
everywhere one comes across signs of the great 
rushes of early days, when thousands of adven- 
turers searched gorge and valley for the precious 
metal. Gold is still being won here, but by less 
romantic methods, sluicing and dredging having 
taken the place of the pan and shovel of the 
prospéctor. 

Traveling south by railway to Dunedin or 
Invercargill, the visitor may start out on the trip 
to the cold lakes and the wonders of the southern 
fiords. From Christchurch the line traverses 
the rich wheat-growing and agricultural lands of 
the Canterbury Plains and Otago, and a glimpse 
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may be had of the great pastoral industries that 
have made New Zealand’s produce famous in 
the markets of the world. 

The City of Dunedin, with its busy shipping 
port, possesses many attractions for the visitor 
in the shape of fine parks, splendid ocean beaches, 
and interesting side trips. 

The famous lakes region may be reached by 
rail from Dunedin, the terminus of the line being 
at Kingston, situated at the southern end of 
Lake Wakatipu. The surface of this lake is 
over 1,000 feet above sea-level, and it has an 
extreme depth of over 1,200 feet. It is walled 
in by towering mountain-ranges rising to heights 
of from 5,000 feet to 8,000 feet, their mighty 
slopes mirrored in the placid waters. 

From Kingston, an unforgettable voyage to 
the head of the lake may be made by steamer, a 
stop being made at Queenstown, a beautiful little 
alpine township from which a number of inter- 
esting side trips may be undertaken. 

Wakatipu has an extreme length of fifty. miles, 
and the voyage presents a magnificent series of 
panoramas of mountain peaks and ranges, the 
most outstanding of which are the Remarkables, 
an extraordinary range of serrated peaks whose 
sides are scored with deep clefts and ravines. 

New Zealand’s fiordland is reached most read- 
ily by steamer from the Bluff, the southernmost 
port of the Dominion. A short ocean run of 
eighty-five miles brings the vessel to Preserva- 
tion Inlet, a haven of refuge for whaling-ships of 
the old days, who used to seek shelter in its calm 
waters when engaged cutting-in a capture, or 
when caught in one of the fierce winter gales that 
sweep in from the Antarctic. Densely wooded 
mountains surround this fine sound, the peaks 
rising to heights of 4,000 feet and over. 

Fifty miles farther along the coast is Dusky 
Sound, one of the most interesting of the many 
fiords of this wonderful locality. Innumerable 
arms of the sea radiate from the main sound, 
which penetrates inland for over twenty miles, 
its surface dotted with forested islands. 

Almost blocking the entrance and separating 
Dusky from Breaksea Sound immediately to the 
north, is Resolution Island, a state sanctuary 
for indigenous birds. About fifty square miles 
in area, this island is the home of great numbers 
of birds now becoming rare in most parts of the 
mainland. 

Dusky Sound was first discovered by Captain 
Cook in 1770, and was again visited by the 
famous explorer in 1773, when he spent six 
weeks in repairing his ship the Resolution. . The 
vessel was moored close up to the shore, where her 
yards interlocked with the branches of the trees. 

At Facile Harbor, on Resolution Island, are 
the sunken remains of the ship Endeavour, a teak- 
built East Indiaman, abandoned on account of 
her leaky condition. The crew of the Endeavour 
completed the building of a small craft named 
the Providence, partly constructed by a sealing 
party, and the first European vessel to be built 
in New Zealand, by which they sailed to Norfolk 
Island. 

Doubtful Sound, forty-nine miles farther north, 
possesses countless bays and sheltered arms, and 
its surface is dotted with beautiful islands. 
Twenty-two miles from its entrance is Deep 
Cove, where a government hut provides accom- 
modation for travellers, and from whence a good 
track leads to Lake Manapouri, over ten miles 
through glorious mountain and forest scenery. 

Like all the cold lakes of this region, Mana- 
pouri is extremely deep, filling as it does the bed 
of some immense glacier formed during the gla- 


cial epoch. 
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H° WATER BASINS, WHITE TERRACE, at Lake Rotomahona, one of the most beautiful objects 


of New Zealand’s marvelous thermal regions, which are unequalled elsewhere in the world. Over 
these Nature-constructed baths hang clouds of steam, and under them rage the subterranean fires of 


the volcano of Tarawera. 


From the head of Lake Te Anau one may 
start out upon what has been rightly described 
as “the finest walk in the world”—a journey 
through a fairyland of flower-spangled forest, by 
rushing mountain-torrents, immense precipices, 
peaceful lakes, and always in the presence of 
mighty mountain-ranges whose snow-capped 
summits are wreathed*in mist and cloud. 

By this track the traveler finally reaches Mil- 
ford Sound, a region of sublime grandeur, where 
the scenery appears to reach a climax unattained 
in any other part of New Zealand, or even in the 
world. A stupendous array of noble peaks rises 
sheer from the great depths of the gleaming fiord, 
waterfalls of dizzy height and great beauty, foam 
and leap from shelf and crag, and the whole 
immense landscape lies clothed in primeval forest 
that gives way only before the icy grip of the 
snow-line, thousands of feet above sea-level. 

The tour of New Zealand culminates with a 
visit to Stewart Island, reached by steamer from 
the Bluff after a short run across Foveaux Strait. 
Stewart Island, with an area of 665 square miles, 
has many beautiful bays in its coast-line, and its 
forest-clad hills provide an atmosphere of peace- 
ful calm that is much appreciated by the visitor 
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Just purchased by us at a great price concession 
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Six time magnification with 24 M.M. objective. 
Central foc Adjustment. Complete with sole 
leather case strap. 
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Tourists and natives alike delight to plunge into these steaming pools 


from overseas. The wonderful bird-life of the 
island lends a peculiar charm to the surround- 
ings, and will be found of unusual interest. It 
was around this romantic island that the wild, 
rough life of the old whaling-days was mainly 
centred. Scores of American whaleships coasted 
its shores and found secure anchorage in its land- 
locked bays. The locality is made famous in 
Frank Bullen’s “Cruise of the Cachalot,’’ and his 
descriptions of life on the island and aboard the 
old New Zealand whaler Chance with her Maori 
crew add fresh glamor to the surroundings. The 
island remains much as it appeared to the hardy 
adventurers of eighty years ago, and the visitor 
may lose touch completely with civilization when 
once the shadows of the primeval forest have 
closed about him. 

The conclusion of the visit to New Zealand 
will leave a record of unforgettable memories of 
a land unique in rare attractions unequalled in 
any other country in the world. Climate, scen- 
ery, and conditions of life all combine to make 
it a favored land blessed by providence with all 
the requisites for the building of a great and per- 
manent civilization in the wide waters of the 
Pacific. 


Next Month! 


Australia—the Lonely 
and Unique Continent 





Do not fail to watch for and read 
this extremely interesting travel article, 
describing a wonderful country too 
little known to Americans. 
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All-Expense Cruises to the Caribbean 


$325 and up. 22-day cruise to Cuba, Panama and Costa 
Rica. Shore excursions included. 


$315 and up. 22-day cruise to Jamaica, Panama and 
Colombia. Shore excursions included. 


$200 and up. 15-day tourto Jamaica. Steamship fare, hotel 
expenses and 156-mile motor tour of Jamaica included. 


Sailings from New York Wednesday and Saturday of each 
week. 


Full information on request to 


Passenger Department 
FREE—“The Gates of the UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Caribbean,” an illustrated 17 Battery Place, New York 


story of Great White Fleet ’ 
Cruises by William McFee General Offices: 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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On Your 
GREAT WHITE FLEET 


CARIBBEAN CRUISE 
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